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A DISCOVERY 


“Tris is the place to say that I owe my quotations from 
Saunders Tait to Dr, Grosart, who told me of the copy (pro- 
bably unique) of that worthy’s Poems and Songs: ‘ Printed for 
and Sold by the Author Only, 1796': in the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, and at the same time communicated transcripts 
which he had made from such numbers as referred to Burns, 
As my collaborator, Mr. T, F. Henderson, was then in Scot- 
land, I asked him to look up Tait’s volume. It was found at 
last, after a prolonged search; was duly sent to the Burns 
Exhibition; and in a while was pronounced ‘a discovery.’ 
Tait, who was pedlar, tailor, soldier in turn, had a ribald and 
scurrilous tongue, a certain rough cleverness, and a good 
enough command of the vernacular; so that his tirades against 
Burns—(he was one of the very few who dared to attack that 
satirist)—are still readable, apart from the interest which 
attaches to their theme. It is a pity that some Burns Club 
or Burns Society has not reprinted them in full, coarse as they 
are.’—W. E, HENLEY. 


AN IMPORTANT ERA 


“Iv is during this climacteric (Lochlea, 1777-84) that my 
little story is most eventful. 

‘My twenty-third year was to me an important era,”"— 
Burns to Dr. Moore. 
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BEFORE MOSSGIEL 


‘“SAUNDERS TAIT, the Tarbolton poetaster, insists that long 
before Mossgiel, Burns and Sillar—‘ Davie, a Brother Poet ’— 
were the most incontinent youngsters in Tarbolton Parish; and 
after asseverating, in terms as solemn as he can make them, 
that in all Scotland, ‘There’s nane like you and Burns can 
tout the bawdy horn,’ goes on to particularise. Worse than 
all he indites a ‘poem,’ a certain ‘ Burns in his Infancy.’ .. . 
But Robert and his brother are both explicit on this point; 
and, despite the easy morals of the class in which the bard 
sought now and ever ‘to crown his flame,’ it must be held, I 
think, as proven that -he was déxzzazsé by Richard Brown at 
Irvine and by Betty Paton at Lochlea.”—W. E. HENLEY. 
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A LITTLE READY MONEY 


‘THE nature of the bargain was such as to throw a little ready 
money into his hands at the commencement, otherwise the 
affair would have been impracticable. For four years (1777-81) 
we lived comfortably here (Lochlea); but a lawsuit between 
him and his landlord commencing, after three years (t781-84) 
tossing and whirling in the vortex of litigation, my father was 
just saved from absorption in a jail by a phthisical consumption 
which, after two years’ promises, kindly stept in and snatched 
him away ‘to where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest,’""—A utodiography of Burns. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ONE evening, several years ago, I was read- 
ing Henley’s famous essay on Burns, when 
a footnote on Saunders Tait commanded 
my special attention. Therein the essayist 
confessed his indebtedness to Dr. Grosart 
for the information that a copy of Saunders 
Tait’s Poems and Songs was in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, and that it was probably 
unique. This volume was an item in the 
Burns Exhibition of 1897 and was con- 
sidered a ‘discovery.’ Henley suggests, in 
the note referred to, that some Burns club 
should reprint in full all the tirades of 
Saunders Tait against Burns, but so far 
his suggestion has been passed unheeded, 
An unusual interest regarding Henley’s 
note was created in me from the fact that 
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for a long time I have had in my possession 
all the verses written by Tait on Burns, 
and my transcripts were made from a copy 
of Tait’s Poems and Songs, other than that 
shelved in\the Mitchell Library. And here 
I should say that the date of the publica- 
tion of Tait’s volume was 1790, and not 
1796 as it is given in the Henley essay. 
The idea of reprinting Tait’s rhymes on 
his young neighbour, Burns, took hold on 
me, but I foresaw this difficulty, that the 
mere bald presentment of these rhymes 
would have seemed a callous assault on 
the memory of our national bard. I there- 
‘fore decided to make a study of the period 
1777-1784, during which Tait knew Burns 
personally, and to set forth Tait’s verses 
in fair relation to time and circumstance. 
As a matter of course I had to traverse 
ground which has been covered over and 
over again by other men. Yet, while 
students of Burns may frequently meet 
the familiar in these pages, I do not doubt 
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but that they shall also meet much that 
is new. 

Wherever it has been found necessary 
to retain the letter as well as the spirit 
of passages in certain works, I have not 
hesitated to quote literally, but on the 
other hand I have avoided as far as 
possible the irksome inverted commas 
which disturb a sensitive reader. 

Of necessity in a research of this nature I 
have been indebted in a wholesale manner 
to scores of authorities on Burns, and 
where evidence conflicted I have taken 
my own course. And so, after an obli- 
vion of upwards of an hundred years, 
Saunders Tait appears upon the scene 
for a second time. Among the contem- 
poraries of Burns there were few daring 
enough to cross swords with him in his 
own medium of satirical verse, and it is 
all the more remarkable that his most ruth- 
less antagonist should be so little known. 

It has been the custom among the 
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initiated to plead as an excuse for not 
reproducing the versicular references of 
Tait to the national poet that their coarse- 
ness dooms them to oblivion. It is a 
prudish attitude. By the application 
of similar strictures we should have in- 
herited a somewhat attenuated Burns, 
That Tait’s minor and local muse should 
shock a world dowered with endless edi- 
tions of Burns is a contingency not easily 
comprehended. The true inference is, that 
among the limited number of those who 
are familiar with the lines of the Tar- 
bolton assailant of Burns the majority are 
mawkishly anxious to protect the repu- 
tation of the superlative poet. To be 
convinced of the universality of the char- 
acter of Burns, and to be sympathetically 
alive to his genius, is to welcome every 
light upon his personality. Let it be 
clearly understood that I believe Burns 
occupies a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen so dear and so enduring, 
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that no addition to the exposition of his 
character can ever affect it adversely; and 
further, I believe that the publication of 
any new records, flattering or otherwise, 
concerning the career of the poet, is a 
service to the race. Among his peers, 
with those akin, the soul of Burns dwells ; 
with the good and with the bad he has 
ceased relationship; he is at home with 
those sweet singers who have gone hence, 
from King David of the golden tongue to 
Omar ripe and mellow. 
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BURNS, MENSURATION, AND 
PEGGY THOMSON 


“But Peggy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow : 

The sky is blue, the fields in view, 
All fading green and yellow: 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of nature ; 

The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 
And every happy creature.” 


“If anything on earth deserves the name of rapture or 
transport, it is the feelings of green eighteen in company 
of the mistress of his heart, when she repays him with an 


equal return of affection.” — Commonplace Book, April 1783. 


TARBOLTON in the time of Burns was a de- 


clining village containing about 500 inhabi- 
The parish of Tarbolton is situated 


in Kyle, 5 miles from the sea-coast, and is 
A 
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8 miles in length and about 6 miles in 
breadth. Within that area, containing a 
population of 1200—including the people 
of the village—Burns spent the most event- 
ful years of his life. It is his own con- 
fession. From the age of eighteen to the 
age of twenty-five he resided on the farm 
of Lochlea, and during that period he 
became the most interesting figure in and 
around Tarbolton. In a widely scattered 
community, embracing little more thana 
thousand people, it is easy for a great man 
to make himself notable, and it is difficult 
for a weak man to hide his defects. 

Burns was both great and weak, and 
doubtless he was better known amongst 
his fellows than he knew himself to be 
known. These were days also of long 
memories, when folk did not read news but 
heard it. He came to Lochlea an ungainly, 
awkward youth, unacquainted with the 
ways of the world, and he left it a man 
of irretrievable experience. William Burns, 
along with his wife and seven children, 
took up their abode at Lochlea in May 
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1777- Robert had not as yet committed 
any poems to writing, although he had 
already composed a few passable verses. 
He had courted the tragic muse and he 
had sketched the outlines of a tragedy, but 
, Stress at Mount Oliphant prevented the 
play from being embodied. We have 
inherited only some twenty lines of the 
proposed drama. His completion of the 
composition was perhaps also indefinitely 
delayed by a temperamental inaptitude for 
dramatic art. The “great character” who 
utters the fragment preserved from the 
limbo of forgetfulness is no doubt Robert 
himself. The removal having been 
effected, and the steading and farmhouse 
having been put in order, William Burns 
determined to give his eldest son another 
instalment of education, and so Robert was 
sent to Kirkoswald for a summer quarter— 
June, July, and August—in order to learn 
surveying at the parish school there. 

At Kirkoswald he stayed with his 
maternal uncle. During these three 
months of his nineteenth summer he not 
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only made progress in learning mensura- 
tion, but he also increased his knowledge 
of mankind. Living far from home, being 
naturally inclined towards a social life, 
and happening to fall in sometimes with 
the smugglers who successfully carried on 
a contraband trade on the coast, Burns was 
destined during that quarter to make ac- 
quaintance for the first time with scenes of 
swaggering riot and roaring dissipation. 
Here he learned to fill his glass and to mix 
without fear in a drunken squabble. 
Nevertheless he kept tenaciously at his 
geometry. 

It required a more subtle influence than 
the company of contrabandists to upset 
his studies. The sun was entering Virgo, 
and a charming girl named Peggy Thomson 
lived next door to the school. The tumult 
in his blood, which occurred every August, 
overset his trigonometry. One day at noon 
he met Peggy in the garden, and for a week 
thereafter (the last week of the quarter) the 
young pair did nothing but bill and coo. 
The two last nights of his stay at Kirk- 
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oswald were sieepless. His fancy was 
aflame with the image of this modest and 
innocent lass. Happily for us the episode 
ended in verse. It was the inspiration of 
the second of his printed poems— 


“* Now Westlin winds, and slaught’ring guns 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather.” 


In spite of his coming in contact with the 
rough life of this smuggling district, he 
derived much benefit from his stay in the 
village. The knowledge of practical mathe- 
matics which he acquired under his Kirk- 
oswald teacher, who had great local fame as 
a mathematician, enabled him many years 
afterwards to qualify for the Excise as a 
means of living. It was here that he found 
in Douglas Graham, and his wife, Helen 
MacTaggart, notorious for her superstitious 
beliefs and fears, the originals of Tam o’ 
Shanter and “his ain wife Kate.’ He had 
managed to find time to read the works of 
Thomson and Shenstone, and coming across 
a collection of letters by the wits of Queen 
Ann’s reign, he pored over them devoutly. 
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At the school he met a lad named 
William Nevin, who hailed from Maybole, 
and a close friendship sprung up between 
them. During the term, until nearly the 
end, when his mind became obsessed with 
the idea of Peggy Thomson, Burns spent 
all his spare hours with William Nevin. 
At the close of each week the two youths 
went to Maybole, where they stayed in the 
house of Nevin’s father from Saturday to 
Monday. It is said that Burns and a John 
Nevin delighted in frequent trials of skill at 
athletics. 

Nevin had training and dexterity, being 
apt at wrestling, leaping, putting the stone, 
and quoiting. Burns, who knew much about 
hard work and little about play, had not 
equal skill, but with his natural readiness he 
found another means of becoming quits. 
When dissatisfied with his failure in a 
physical tussle, he drew his friend into 
argument, where he would win in a war of 
words. 

On his departure for home Burns ar- 
ranged with several of his schoolmates to 
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carry on a correspondence with him. For 
a while after his return to Lochlea, almost 
every post brought him as many letters as 
if he had been a pushful business man, and 
it flattered his vanity that he excelled his 
correspondents in composition. Once more 
he left school to face years of arduous rural 
labour. Yet in all likelihood, as he wended 
his way home, his mind would be less 
preoccupied with the future than about 
his separation from Peggy Thomson. 

The day was fair, above him was the blue 
sky, and the sun shone on fields already 
fading from green to yellow. The ripening 
corn was rustling in a wind from the west, 
and from among the heather in bloom 
arose the moorcock on whirring wings. On 
fruitful fells many coveys of partridges sat ; 
down in the stream stood the sacred heron, 
and on the uplands plover in plenty uttered 
their plaintive cry. It was the season of 
delight to the farmer, exhilaration to the 
sportsman, and rapture to the poet. 


VIVE. LAMOUR-ET VIVE 
LA BAGATELLE 


‘But at twal at night, when the moon shines bright, 
My dear, I’ll come and see thee ; 
For the man that lo’es his mistress weel, 
Nae travel makes him weary.” 


‘* . .. He then took the farm of Lochlea, of a hundred 
and thirty acres, at the rate of twenty shillings an acre, in the 
parish of Tarbolton, of Mr. M‘Clure, then a merchant in Ayr, 
and now\(1797) a merchant in Liverpool. He removed to his 
farm at Whitsunday 1777, and possessed it only seven years. 
No writing had ever been made out of the conditions of the 
lease ; a misunderstanding took place respecting them; the 
subjects of dispute were submitted to arbitration, and the de- 
cision involved my father’s affairs in ruin. Helived to know 
of this decision, but not to see any execution in consequence 
of it. He died on the 13th of February 1784.”—Letter of 
Gilbert Burns to Mrs. Dunlop. 


THE return of Burns to Lochlea in the 
Autumn of 1777 inaugurated a_ period 
wherein the days were devoted to farm 
labour and the evenings to rustic gallantries. 
During the following four years he was 
seldom honoured ae a visit from his 
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muse. He still read much—at meal-time 
_the whole Burns family were to be seen 
with a book in one hand and a horn spoon 
in the other—yet his life was spent in the 
main for love and the thing of the moment. 
He made few verses. On the other hand he 
became thoroughly acquainted with the folk 
in his neighbourhood, and more particularly 
with the young women. Already he had 
a reputation for bookish knowledge and 
for many mental attributes of which he 
himself was not unaware. Wherever he 
visited he was usually a welcome guest, 
and wherever two or three were gathered 
together there was Robert amongst them. 
He dearly liked company. By nature he 
had a strong appetite for sociability, spiced 
with hilarity, and perhaps with just a touch 
of wildness. Constitutional melancholy 
made solitude distasteful to him. He came 
home from Kirkoswald without an aim, and 
behind that aimlessness were the stirrings of 
ambition. It was a continual inward con- 
flict. To remain on the farm with his father 
meant perpetual labour, and the two ways 
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of escape from the situation he could not 
entertain. Niggardly economy he was not 
disposed to encourage, and with bargain- 
making he refused to be contaminated. 
Thus conditioned he decided to treat him- 
self to a taste of social pleasures. At the 
plough, scythe, or reaphook he feared no 
competitor, and so he set absolute want at 
defiance. As he never cared further for his 
labours than while he was in actual exer- 
cise, he spent his evenings in the way after 
his own heart. 

He was constantly the victim of some 
enslaver, and the symptoms of his passion 
were abnormal. The agitations of his 
‘mind and body when he fell in love were 
beyond description. His fancy rarely 

settled on persons richer or more socially 
‘distinguished than himself. He was parti- 
cularly jealous of such people. His pride 
was quick to take offence where he imagined 
himself to be slighted because of his poverty. 
One evening he met Isabella Steven (Tibbie 
Steen) on the moor, and she passed him 
hurriedly, head askance, without a word. 
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Tibbie, who had the name of money, was 
the daughter of a farmer who lived at Little 
Hill and whose lands adjoined that of Loch- 
lea. It has been asserted that Steven owned 
no more than three acres of peat moss. 
‘Be that as it may, Tibbie was supposed 
to be well tochered, and Burns, who ap- 
parently thought he had been belittled 
because of his poverty, celebrated the 
incident in the caustic song, “O Tibbie, 
I hae Seen the Day.” 

In Burns Street of Tarbolton to-day there 
is a cottage of one storey on the right hand 
before turning on to the hill : it is thatched, 
and at the gable corner stands a big stone; 
in a room attached to it Burns was made 
a freemason. Directly opposite there is a 
cottage with two attics: it was built by the 
husband of ‘Tibbie Steen with her legacy and 
tocher of £75. The poet was in earnest 
over Tibbie, and deemed himself doing well 
in his courtship, until she came into this 
little bit of money. 

Although as yet he had no suspicion of a 
rival, he had, nevertheless, some qualms as 
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to the outcome of the additional attraction 
in her of “siller.’ On visiting her house 
one night he received the intelligence at the 
door that Tibbie was entertaining another 
admirer. Burns turned himself about, and 
having put a period to his wooing, ne’er 
went back again. Tibbie married to her 
satisfaction, and was made immortal in a 
depreciatory song by the genius of her dis- 
carded swain. 

On the other hand, when he was cap- 
tivated by the plainest of ordinary servant 
girlsshe thereupon invested her with charms 
innumerable out of his rich imagination. 
One lass usually reigned paramount in his 
affections, but others were not excluded. 

Besides the leading lady for the time 
being, there were other minor female parts 
who shared in his bounty. His heart was 
completely tinder. In love his fortune 
varied. Sometimes he was received with 
favour and sometimes he was mortified with 
arepulse. The country lads made him their 
confidant and he was in the secret of half 
of the love affairs in the parish. His 
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curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity re- 
commended him as a proper second on 
these occasions. Mayhap he was more 
successful as an ambassador for others than 
as an agent on his own behalf. Burns re- 
quired an assistant also in some of his 
courting expeditions. 

John Lees, a shoemaker in Tarbolton, 
used to “ask out” young women for Burns. 
When Lees was successful in getting a lass 
to come out of her house, the poet dis- 
missed him with, “Noo, Jock, ye may 
gang hame,” and thereupon assumed the 
role of gallant-in-chief. In a few months 
he understood his situation and became so 
well acquainted with local eligible damsels 
that he wrote “The Tarbolton Lasses.” 
There was Peggy on the hill-top, extremely 
conscious of her father being a laird; a 
certain bright girl named Sophie, who had 
a handsome fortune and a reputation for 
being easily courted; Mysie down by the 
Faile who was “dour and din,a de’i! within ”; 
her sister Jenny, who had good looks but 
little sense ; and bonnie Bessie on the hill- 
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side, with a courteous manner and a good 
conceit of herself. In the Bennals, a farm 
at the west end of Tarbolton, there dwelt a 
family named Ronald, and the daughters 
in the eyes of Burns were the best in the 
countryside; so he strummed sixty lines 
in their praise. Sensible Jean was courted 
by the Laird o’ the Ford, the Laird 0’ 
Braehead, and the Laird o’ Blackbyre ; 
Anna, the sweetest and best in the parish, 
was the boast of all bachelors. Burns had 
a liking for sonsy Anna—he had a distinct 
predilection for the sonsy—but his poverty 
kept him in awe and his pride kept him 
from risking a refusal. So he said. His 
brother had more pluck, for it is stated 
that Gilbert made advances to Jean Ronald 
which were not entertained. It may have 
been a deterrent to the poet that the 
father of the girls was a laird of whom 
it was commonly reported that he could 
easily spare a fat tocher of golden guineas 
for his daughters. Anyhow Burns trotted 
out his poverty in “The Ronalds of the 
Bennals” as an excuse for not testing 
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his fate. Conscious of being unnoticed, 
and equally conscious of having a proud 
stomach, and yet not quite aware of the 
vanity of the dandy which lurked within 
him, the poet as an offset to the “weel- 
booted pride” of richer wooers rhymed 
about his coat and vest made of the best 
Scotch cloth, his two pairs of good trousers, 
his stockings and pumps all in capital 
order, his five new shirts made of twelve 
hundred linen and as white as snow, his 
ten shilling hat, and his holland cravat. 
He believed there were few poets so well 
dressed although he had little to spend, 
and nothing to give away on loan. And 
devil a shilling he owed. Burns did not 
esteem Laird Ronald highly, and when the 
farmer of the Bennals went into bank- 
ruptcy several years later he wrote to his 
brother William: ‘You will easily guess 
that from his insolent vanity in his sunshine 
of life he will now feel a little retaliation 
from those who thought themselves eclipsed 
by him.” Not much sympathy there. 

His fancy speedily and easily flitted 
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from Ronald’s daughter to the housekeeper 
at Coilsfield, the residence of the Mont- 
gomeries. The poet and she sat in the 
same church and became well acquainted 
with each other. They met frequently at 
Tarboth Mill, which was tenanted by their 
mutual friend, William Muir, and in due 
time Burns composed a song, “ Mont- 
gomery’s Peggy,” telling how happy he 
could be with her although their bed were 
in the moor and their covering only the 
heather and his plaid. She remained his 
deity for six or eight months. Burns did 
not begin the affair seriously, and the vigour 
which soon entered into his addresses arose 
_from a vanity on his part to show his ex- 
cellence in courtship, and to exhibit in par- 
‘ticular his abilities at writing love-letters, 
.He preened himself on his letters. He was 
as eager to practise prose composition on 
the Coilsfield domestic as on his school- 
mates at Kirkoswald, but his “ damned star” 
found him out, and in the siege he battered 
himself into a very warm affection for 
Peggy. ‘Twas ever thus in his foolish 
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gallantries. Secure in the position of 
having become engaged to another before 
meeting Burns, Peggy told him she had 
been for some time the rightful property of 
a Mr. Derbishire. At the cost of a few heart- 
aches the poet thereupon got rid of the 
affair. It had amused Peggy, who had been 
bred in a style of life rather elegant: it had 
done Burns no harm, and it had produced 
a song. Altogether he was in splendid 
fettle ; life at home was more comfortable 
than it had been; his father had a little 
ready money on hand, and clouds for a 
while had lifted. He was in the flower of 
his youth, ingenuous and confident, pos- 
sessing a keen appetite for mere existence, 
a continual inclination and a vast potenti- 
ality for love. 

To give his manners a brush he attended 
a dancing-school, an adventure entirely 
against the wishes of his father, who had 
a genuine Calvinistic antipathy towards 
institutions of that nature. In later years 
Burns repented that he had persisted in 


going, because from that act of disobedi- 
B 
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ence his father took a sort of dislike to 
him. At least that was an idea which took 
possession of Burns and he believed that 
it was one cause of the dissipation which 
marked his succeeding years. The dissipa- 
tion of the youthful poet was not serious: 
it was only dissipation in comparison with 
the strictness, sobriety, and regularity of 
Presbyterian country life. He was thought- 
less and whimsical, but early ingrained 
piety and virtue kept him for several years 
afterwards within the line of innocence. 
His brother Gilbert wondered how the 
poet could attribute to his father that 
lasting resentment over the dancing-school 
incident because the old man was incapable 
of it. There was no doubt about their 
father having a dislike to dancing-schools ; 
but he overcame his repugnance so far, 
that during the first month of Robert’s 
attendance he allowed others of the family 
to accompany him during the second 
month. Gilbert’s idea of the situation was 
that about this time their father began to 
see the dangerous impetuosity of the poet’s 
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passions, which were not likely to be 
corrected at a dancing-school. The poet 
was not amenable to counsel, and that 
was a source of irritation to his father. 
,Yet withal the old man was proud of his 
gifted son, on the cultivation of whose 
genius he had expended more money than 
on the rest of the family, and his stern 
nature delighted in the warm heart and 
wonderful conversation of his first-born. 


| 


MEMBERS OF THE BACHELORS’ 
CLUB AND_OTHERS 


‘< For thus the royal Mandate ran, 
When first the human race began, 
The social, friendly, honest man, 
Whate’er he be, 
*Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan 
“Me And none but he.” 


“Whether is a young man of the lower ranks of life 
likeliest to be happy, who has got a good education and 
his mind well informed; or he who has just the education 
and information of those around him? 

‘* Whether do we derive more happiness from Love or 
Friendship ?”—Records of Tarbolton Bachelors’ Club, 


PERHAPS William Burns was justified in 
his anxiety about his son Robert as he 
remarked the rapid unfolding of such a 
volcanic genius. The development of his 
son’s social sympathies was fraught with 
risks dimly apprehended by the stern father. 
The poet himself was conscious of great 
forces at work within him, and providen- 
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tially for him, and fortunately for posterity, 
the valve of his safety lay in his huge gift 
of poesy. The passions of the Burns of 
twenty-one summers when once lighted up 
«aged like so many devils till they got vent 
in rhyme, and beautifully did he confess 
that the conning over of his verses, like 
a spell, soothed all into quiet. Few of these 
rhymes have survived, but he had usually 
half-a-dozen or more pieces on hand, taking 
up one or other as it suited the momentary 
tone of mind, and dismissing the work as 
it bordered on fatigue. Not only had he 
got to know the lasses, but he was of 
influence among the men, and as if to make 
sure that love-making should be a flourish- 
ing relaxation in the neighbourhood he in- 
stituted a court of gallantry under the title 
of the Bachelors’ Club, in which the tenth 
regulation ran: “ Every man, proper for a 
Member of this Society, must have a frank, 
honest, open heart, above anything dirty 
or mean, and must be a professed lover 
of one or more of the female sex. No 
haughty, self-conceited person, who looks 
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upon himself as superior to the rest of the 
club; and, especially, no mean-spirited, 
worldly mortal, whose only will is to heap 
up money, shall, upon any pretence what- 
ever, be admitted.” It may be taken that 
Robert drew up that rule, and that he set 
an example of frankness in the phrase “a 
professed lover of one or more of the female 
sex.” Having successfully button-holed all 
the likely young men of his acquaintance, 
firing them with his own enthusiasm, he 
had “the satisfaction of seeing his social 
idea take concrete form. 

Seven lads in the parish—namely, Hugh 
Reid, Robert Burns, Gilbert Burns, Alexander 
Brown, Walter Mitchell, Thomas Wright, 
and William M‘Gavin—resolved for their 
mutual entertainment to unite themselves 
into a club under such rules that, while 
they should forget their cares and labours 
in mirth and diversion, they might not trans- 
gress the bounds of innocence and decorum, 
The society»was called the Bachelors’ Club, 
and the first meeting was held at Tarbolton 
in the house of John Richard on Hallowe’en, 
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11th November 1780, when Robert Burns 
was elected president. The question de- 
bated on the opening night was as follows: 
“Suppose a young man, bred a farmer, but 
_ without any fortune, has it in his power to 
marry either of two women, the one a girl 
of large fortune, but neither handsome in 
person nor agreeable in conversation, yet 
who can manage the household affairs of a 
farm well enough : the other of them, a girl 
every way agreeable in person, conversation, 
and behaviour but without any fortune: 
which of them shall he choose?” How 
this question was settled history deponeth 
not, but the young men finding the society 
congenial, resolved to continue to meet once 
a month in the samehouse. The club met, 
under elaborate iaws and regulations fur- 
nished by Burns, every fourth Monday night. 
The membership was limited to sixteen 
bachelors belonging to the parish, and the 
affairs of the club were kept secret. It 
would seem that latterly the club met every 
week. Burns made close preparation for 
the discussions, providing himself with 
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written notes and writing down the heads 
of his speeches. 

The club met in the hall of a small public- 
house in the village and the sum expended 
in liquor was restricted to three pence per 
member, and out of the potation they were 
under regulation five to join in a general 
toast to mistresses of the club. A three- 
penny carousal seems tame tippling to the 
twentieth-century toper, but it should be re- 
membered that the famous whisky of Burns’s 
time,‘{dear Kilbagie,” only cost one penny 
per gill, and was a liquor of rather crude 
potency. 

_Fines imposed on members for breaking 
certain rules were also contributions to the 
liquor fund. It was forbidden by custom 
of the country that the host should charge 
for accommodation or even for concomi- 
tants of the drink such as bread and cheese. 
He relied entirely on the profits from 
liquor. Of course he had profits from 
entertaining travellers who were often de- 
tained more than over-night in those days of 
travelling in coaches, on horseback, and on 
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foot. The little village of Tarbolton alone 
had fifteen or sixteen change-houses. The 
hall in which the club met and in which 
the poet attended a dancing-school was 
situated in Sandgate, on the right-hand side 
and just above the corner building as you 
turn the corner of the manse. Underneath 
the hall there was a brewhouse, an adjunct to 
the tavern of John Richard. The members 
of the Bachelors’ Club were mostly farmers’ 
sons, Burns having expressed the opinion 
that such were “more agreeable in their 
manner, more virtuous in their conduct, and 
more susceptible of improvement than the 
self-sufficient mechanics of county towns.” 
In the parish manse, situated at the corner 
of Sandgate and Burns Street and fronting 
the Cross, lived Dr. Wodrow. His house 
was of two storeys, solidly built, and re- 
mains to this day, with but slight alterations. 

Tarboiton Mill, situated on the rivulet 
Faile about two hundred yards east of the 
village, familiarly called Willie’s Mill in 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook,” was occupied 
by William Muir, a close friend of the Burns 
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family. In an epitaph of eight lines the poet 
paid a high tribute to the miller’s know- 
ledge, honesty, and virtue. It was to William 
Muir that Burns turned in 1788 when Jean 
had been disowned and abandoned by her 
relatives, and the place of refuge taken for 
her by the poet was actually in the house 
of William Muir, where Jean was again de- 
livered of twins. During his darkest days at 
Irvine thepoet conveyed his respects to Willie 
and his wife. “ Mr. William Muir, Tarbolton 
Mill; appeared amongst the subscribers to 
the Edinburgh edition of Burns’s poems. 
Dr. Peter Wodrow had an assistant in 
the person of the Rev. John M‘Math of Tar- 
bolton, a member of the New Light party 
to whom Burns in September 1785 wrote an 
epistle of sixteen verses, and sent with it a 
copy of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” Besides ad- 
miring M‘Math’s doctrine, the poet esteemed 
him for his good heart and winning manner. 
At Spittleside, within a mile of the village 
lived David Sillar, a youth just a year 
younger than Burns, and he also was a son 
of toil, assisting his father on the farm. 
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When Burns made his acquaintance, how- 
ever, Sillar was conducting the Parish 
School for a month or two during a va- 
cancy. A friendship arose between them 
» which lasted for many years and was of the 
most intimate nature in its earlier phases, 
The two famous “Epistles to Davie” were 
addressed to Sillar who was also of the 
bardic clan, a fiddler, and a bit of a blade. 
He was not over-fond of manual work, and 
from an early date he had been preparing 
himself for the duties of a schoolmaster. 
The salary and emoluments of the master of 
Tarbolton School amounted to about {50 
‘a year. Latin, writing, arithmetic, and 
reading were taught. 

The Rev. Alexander Peden, minister and 
seer, held in his day the office of school- 
master, session-clerk, and precentor in 
Tarbolton, and during the persecution he 
preached in a secluded spot in Coilhome 
Wood which was afterwards known as 
Peden’s Pulpit. Burns neglected no oppor- 
tunity of improving his acquaintance with 
Sillar, who became a visitor at Lochlea. 
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One night he dropped in when the Burns 
family were having a supper of sowans. 
Robert was so intent on reading “ Tristram 
Shandy” that his spoon falling out of 
his hand made him exclaim, ‘ Alas, poor 
Yorick!” in a way scarcely to be imitated. 
Sillar had to make room for John Wilson, 
who had been appointed schoolmaster and 
session-clerk of the parish. Wilson was a 
man above middle size, stout, inclining to 
corpulency; his complexion was swarthy, 
his eye black and expressive. He wore a 
brown wig and dressed in black. In order 
to augment his small income Wilson set up 
a grocer’s shop in the village. Accidentally 
falling in with some medical books, he 
studied them with great enthusiasm and he 
afterwards added the sale of a few drugs 
to his grocery trade. At the bottom of a 
poster which he had got printed he adver- 
tised that he was willing to give advice 
regarding common disorders gratis. This 
poster was exhibited in the shop window. 
John Wilson lived in a_ two-storey 
thatched house next to the Crown Inn, and 
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his school was directly opposite, where the 
graveyard is now situated. The local tra- 
ditions of Wilson are that of a man some- 
what fussy, but kind and good-hearted. A 
,meeting of Presbytery was held at Tar- 
bolton in October 1782 to discuss with the 
heritors as to the renovation of the manse. 
The heritors present were John Gray; 
William Hood, Bogside; A. Dempster, 
and James Manson. The two last named 
were portioners. Montgomerie of Coils- 
field sent word that while he was un- 
able to attend, he was willing to concur 
with the finding of the meeting. The cost 
of the alterations having been estimated, 
John Wilson, session-clerk, was appointed 
to collect from the Heritors the sum of 
£30, 14s., and for his trouble he was to re- 
ceive one guinea. The contractors for the 
work were William Junkin, mason and 
thatcher ; James Smith, mason and wright ; 
and John Richard, wright and _ glazier. 
Like many other contracts, before and 
since, this one was found to be underesti- 
mated, the repairs having extended to the 
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building of a brewhouse and a barn. In 
these days, when families of the better class 
brewed their own ale, a brewhouse was 
indispensable. The manse kitchen was 
flagged anew, and to cure smoky vents the 
chimney heads of the kitchen and the “ laigh 
room” were raised. Several meetings were 
held over these repairs, and at one of them 
a scene occurred between the minister and 
the clerk. Something in the remarks and 
the attitude of Dr. Wodrow was resented 
by John Wilson, who communicated his 
views on the matter to Montgomerie of 
Coilsfield. Montgomerie handed Wilson’s 
letter to the doctor, who thereupon made it 
hot for Wilson and poured his grievance 
into the ears of his parishioners. The 
quarrel divided local opinion until it was 
found expedient to convene a special meet- 
ing to hear complaints, with the result 
that both minister and clerk were rebuked 
separately and then brought together before 
the meeting where they undertook “not to 
do it again.” But they didn’t behave like 
good boys to each other afterwards. The 
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rancour between them became chronic, and 
it was because of this unsatisfactory posi- 
tion that Wilson left his appointments at 
the opening of 1793, and not because of 
the satirical attack on him by Burns in 
the poem of “ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” 
which only “rather amused him,” according 
to local tradition. A man whose temper 
had been touched instead of his humour 
would have publicly horsewhipped the poet, 
because the satire, while it contains many 
graphic touches, is crude, cruel, and in- 
human. Dr. Wodrow died a few months 
after the clerk’s removal. 

Curiously enough, Hood’s Hill, to the 
south east of the village, acquired its name 
from a John Hood who filled the office of 
schoolmaster early in the eighteenth century 
and who rented the hill as a playground 
for his scholars, Tarbolton for dominies ! 
Perhaps it was a descendant of John Hood, 
who was a shoemaker of penurious habits, 
and a ruling elder with a reputation for 
talking elegantly about saving grace. This 
William Hood, senior, had his character 
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celebrated in an epitaph wherein Burns sug- 
gested to Satan that he should let the 
shoemaker look after the gear in hell be- 
cause Hood would keep it well together. 
In James Grieve, Laird of Boghead, a mile 
due west of Lochlea, the poet did not 
discover a congenial soul, and in an epitaph 
he declared that if such as Grieve reached 
heaven he would welcome other quarters. 

James Findlay, an officer of excise in the 
village, who afterwards trained Burns in 
that.profession, seems to have been more 
to the poet’s taste, for he was the subject 
of that pawky song, “Indeed will I, quo’ 
Findlay.” Not far from Lochlea, in the 
farm of Adamhill, dwelt John Rankine, 
rough, rude, and ready-witted, notorious as 
a wag who lived on good terms with 
country gentlemen of the livelier sort. 
Burns and Rankine became boon com- 
panions, and if the farmer was “the wale 
o’ cocks for fun an’ drinkin’!” the poet 
made a splendid second. At this time the 
dreams of Rankine were of greater local 
fame than the verses of Burns. 
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In the revised Kilmarnock edition it is 
said of Rankine “that he made a devil of 
at least one saint by entertaining the godly 
man over a jug of toddy, which grew all the 
more potent the more it was diluted with 
hot water from the kettle on his host’s fires 


_ this water of course being boiled whisky.” 
| The story also is told that on a certain 
_ occasion “ Rankine being an invited guest 


at a dinner-party in the manse, some of 
the black-coats present were hitting him 


_ pretty hard on some of his foibles, when, 
after fencing with them for a little, he 


affected to sink into an interval of taciturnity, 
which they chuckled over as a triumph. 
One of the company, after a pause, en- 
deavoured to start the hare again by in- 
quiring in a sympathising tone why he 
looked so serious to-day—had any calamity 
befallen him ?—and soon. Rankine replied 


that on the preceding night he had been 


troubled with a rather serious dream, 


which kept running in his mind and 
damped his spirits. He was urged 


(to tell the dream, ‘Oh,’ quoth he, 
j Cc 
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‘I dreamed that I was dead.’ ‘And went 
to heaven, of course,’ interjected the 
minister. ‘Indeed, sir,’ continued Rankine, 
‘you never guessed better in your life.’ 
‘And what saw you there, Rankine ?’ 
shouted more than one of the company. 
‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I saw the angel Gabriel, 
and he speired whaur I came frae, and I 
tellt him frae Ayrshire in Scotland. He 
then asked what news I brocht frae that 
part of the world, and I said there was 
naething worthy o’ special notice, except 
that there had been an unco mortality of 
late among the clergy there. The arch- 
‘angel shook his head at that, and says he, 
“I’m sorry, indeed, to hear such painful 
_intelligence, for not one of them has made 
his appearance here.”’” Burns presented 


Rankine with a snuff-mull, made of horn, | 


decorated with a thistle in silver and bear- 
ing the initials J. R. It is significant that 
the chief existing relics of Rankine, be- 
sides the snuff-mull, are six Toddy Ladles 
and one Punch Divider, all made of wood. 

Rankine appreciated the poet and was 
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the recipient of several poems in Burns’s 
handwriting, exclusive of the verses ad- 
dressed to him and included in Burns’s 
works. The well-known “Epistle to John 


_ »Rankine” contains the story of the poet and 


his liaison with Betty Paton, the “ paitrick.” 

Burns kept in touch with this boon 
companion of his youth to the very end. 
When he heard of the Paton affair Rankine 
wrote to Burns that a girl in that part 
of the country was with child by him, 
and the poet replied, in two verses, that “a 
whaup” was “i’ the nest.” While on his 
deathbed Burns wrote three lines which 
were forwarded to Rankine after the poet’s 
death : “He who of Rankine sang lies stiff 
and dead, and a green grassy hillock haps his 
head. Alas! alas ! a devilish change indeed!” 

On the right-hand side, above the 
entrance to the present school, there is a 
small two-storey cottage, modernised and 
mayhap rebuilt. It was the home of 
Saunders Tait, a tailor, whose workshop 
was the attic room, and of whom we shall 
have much to say all in good time. 


ELLISON BEGBIE AND THE GRAND 
VIEW OF SETTLING IN LIFE 


‘* But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho’ matching Beauty’s fabled Queen, 
But the mind that shines in ev’ry grace, 
An’ chiefly in her sparklin’ een.” 


‘* All these charming qualities, heightened by an education 
much beyond anything I have ever met in any woman IJ ever 
dared to approach, have made an impression on my heart 
that I do not think the world can ever efface.”—Letter to 
£, B., 1780. 


In 1780, when in his twenty-second year, he 
began a correspondence with a girl named 
Ellison Begbie, which continued more or 
less till within a few days of his removal to 


Irvine in 1781. Four of the letters written. 


by Burns are included in his general corre- 
spondence; and taking them as evidence, 
it is difficult to believe that he was really 
in love with “my dear E.,” although he 


asserted that his love was founded on the 
36 
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sacred principles of virtue and honour. 
Conscious of the serious and uncommon 
style of his letters to Ellison, he confessed 
to her that though nothing on earth except 


_ her company gave him so much pleasure as 


writing to her, yet it never gave him those 
giddy raptures so much talked of among 
lovers. 

’Twas an honest saying. In epistolary 


courtship he was not at his happiest: he 


required to have the object in his arms. 
Yet throughout these letters there ran the 
respectful and grave note of a lover who 
wished to make the loved one his wife and 
who openly expressed that desire. There 
was no spontaneity in the affair, however, 
and Ellison does not appear ever to have in 
heart responded to Burns. He owned him- 
self to be an awkward lover, crowded with 
foreboding fears and distrustful anxieties 
when in her company. In two letters 
he declared that the part he was playing 
was worthy of a man and of a Christian, 
and if she would be so good and so 
generous as to admit him for her partner, 
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her companion, her bosom friend through 
life, nothing on this side of eternity would 
give him greater transport. Ellison, in the 
politest language of refusal, wrote that she 
was very sorry she could not make him 
a return, but wished him all kind of hap- 
piness. It was some time ere Burns, 
who was very wretched, could collect his 
thoughts so as to acknowledge her letter, 
and when he replied, it was to say that he 
wished to wait on her, as he expected to 
remove in a few days a little farther off. 

In that letter, written after he had de- 
cided to go to Irvine, he referred to her 
amiable goodness, her tender feminine 
softness, her endearing sweetness of dis- 
position with all the charming offspring of 
a.warm, feeling heart, which he never again 
expected to meet with in such a degree 
in this world. Her fine qualities were 
heightened by an education much beyond 
anything he had ever met with in any 
woman he had ever dared to approach, 
and he did not think the world could ever 
efface the impression from his heart. 
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There is no doubt that for several 
months Burns suffered much in spirit over 
this rebuff, and, if we are to credit his auto- 
biography, he was not honourably dealt 
with by Ellison Begbie. He told Dr. 
“Moore that she pledged her soul to 
meet him in the field of matrimony, and 
jilted him with peculiar circumstances of 
mortification. How far the chagrin and 
disappointment following this affair pre- 
disposed him for “the turn” his mind 
received at Irvine can only be conjectured ; 
but it is permissible to believe that his 
failure in love and failure in business made 
up a misery in which the face of folly 
looked less hideous. Not only do his 
letters prove that he was anxious to marry, 
but his brother Gilbert has corroborated 
the fact in his well-known budget of 
biographical details sent to Mrs. Dunlop. 

It had become evident that as long as 
Burns remained a farmer he was not likely 
to be able soon to take a wife and to settle 
down, and as he and Gilbert had for years 
taken land of their father in order to raise 
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flax on their own account, it occurred to 
Robert, when selling the crop, that he might 
dress flax as well as raise it. Four years 
had passed since he returned from Kirk- 
oswald feeling the want of an aim in life, 
and now that he has found one and has 
proceeded to encompass it, behold it ruth- 
lessly destroyed. A bark bound for no 
port must needs weather storms, brave un- 
known seas, and grate on treacherous rocks. 

Ellison Begbie was the daughter of a 
small farmer in the parish of Galston, and 
she was employed as a servant with a 
family on the banks of the Cessnock. To 
visit Ellison was half-an-hour’s walk 
from Lochlea. Judging from the song of 
similes, ‘On Cessnock Banks,” in which 
Burns labours to sing all her physical 
beauties and to accentuate her mental 
endowments, he had no more felicity in 
his poetical tribute to her than he had in 
his courtship. The mere fact that she was 
not completely impressed in favour of 
Burns was the very thing to make him 
more ardent. He liked to conquer. 
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Years afterward, when he had seen the 
finest Edinburgh ladies, he acknowledged 
the supreme charms of Ellison, observing 
that, of all the women he had ever addressed, 
she was the only one likely to have made 
‘him a pleasant companion for life. Accord- 
ing to George Gilfillan, a sister of Burns 
“used to tell a curious anecdote connected 
with thisamour. Burns sometimes was very 
late in returning from Cessnock banks, and 
one night his worthy father sate up to let 
him in and administer him a rebuke for his 
irregular hours. He asked his son where 
he had been, and Burns, by way of making 
an apology, told him that he had met the 
De’il in coming home, and described the 
meeting much as he did afterwards in his 
famous ‘Address.’ William Burns was so 
electrified by his son’s description that 
he forgot the reproof.” 

About this time Burns wrote “ Bonnie 
Peggy Alison,” and editors generally agree 
that the song referred to Ellison Begbie. 
We are not of that opinion. There is a 
fervour and a familiarity of personal re- 
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lationship in this song which is not even 
hinted at in his letters or in the song of 
similes. In “Peggy Alison” he defies care 
and fear when she is near; in his corre- 
spondence he is crowded with foreboding 
fears and distrustful anxiety when in her 
company; and further, the attitude of his 
muse is far from being the same towards 
Ellison and Peggy. 

It has also been suggested that “My 
Nannie, O,” which was composed about 
this time, referred to Ellison Begbie; but 
here, .again, we take issue with certain 
annotators. From internal evidence we 
would accept this delightful song as an 
earlier production than either “On Cess- 
nock Banks” or “Bonnie Peggy Alison.” 
In his early Scrap Book he wrote: 
“Whether ‘My Nannie, O’ will stand the 
test I will not pretend to say, because it 
is my own; only, I can say it was at the 
time genuine from the heart.” Burns sang 
about a real personage, and the puzzle has 
been to discover the identity of his heroine. 

One difficulty lies in the fact that the 
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song was written to an air known in Burns’s 
day as among the best of Scots melodies, 
and as “My Nannie, O,” and from that it 
has been argued, that while the poet no 
doubt had a living model, her name need 
not have been Nannie, because “ no versifier 
‘of taste would ever dream of composing 
words for it, which closed otherwise than 
with the familiar refrain.” But there must 
also be an allowance made for good fortune. 
He may have courted a Nannie, and he may 
have known the fine tune at the same time. 

Besides, it should not be forgotten that 
he emphasised the truthfulness of this lyric, 
and in regard to names of persons and 
names of places he was seldom guilty of 
dissimulation. It is scarcely conceivable 
that he should sing a song “genuine from 
the heart,” his mind imbued with the name 
of Ellison Begbie, and his muse rhyming 
her as Nannie. He wasn’t built that way, 
and in that way his song wasn’t built. The 
wintry sun closed the day, the wind blew 
loud and shrill from the west through the 
dark and rainy night, the poet got his plaid 
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and stole over the hill to his Nannie. She 
was charming, sweet, and young; she was 
fair, artless, and true, And for the time 
being he had no other care in life but to 
live and love his lass. 

Such is ‘the skeleton of the immortal 
lyric which the poet's father so much 
admired. If we compare “On Cessnock 
Banks” and the four letters to E. with “ My 
Nannie, O,” certain dissimilarities are notice- 
able, and the chief difference is that the 
poet’s spirit labours toward Ellison and 
flies with ease to Nannie. 

Ellison was stately as the youthful ash: 
Nannie was artless. Ellison had “a weel- 
faur’d face” : Nannie was bonnie, The 
refrain of each of the twelve verses of the 
song of similes is devoted to the sparkling 
eyes of Ellison: there is nothing said about 
Nannie’s eyes. In Ellison, mind excelled 
everything : no mental qualities were attri- 
buted to Nannie. The “grand view of 
settling in life” ran through his attentions 
to Ellison: thoughts of world’s gear ne’er 
troubled him when he sang of Nannie. 
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Ellison was the best educated girl he had 
met; Nannie was only sweet and young. 

Agnes Fleming, the daughter of a farmer 
at Calcothill, near Lochlea, has been 
generally accepted as the subject of “My 
_Nannie,O,” “to whom,” according to Gilbert 
Burns, “the poet paid some of that roving 
attention which he was continually de- 
voting to some one, and whose charms,” 
he adds, “ were indeed mediocre ; and what 
she had were sexual, which was indeed the 
characteristic of the greater part of the 
poet’s mistresses; for he was no Platonic 
lover, whatever he might pretend or 
suppose of himself.” It has been said that 
Burns knew Agnes Fleming very slightly, 
only so far that he once told her he 
had written a “sang” on her; but it is 
dangerous to dogmatise on the extent 
of the poet’s acquaintance with any one 
of his heroines. 
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“* My father was a farmer upon the Carrick border, O, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order, O ; 
He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’er a 
farthing, O; 
For without an honest manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding, O!” 
—BuRNS. 


sl verily believe, my dear E., that the pure genuine 
feelings of love are as rare in the world as the pure genuine 
principles of virtue and piety. This, I hope, will account 
for the uncommon style of all my letters to you. By un- 
common I mean their being written in sucha serious manner, 
which, to tell you the truth, has made me often afraid lest you 
aiteee take me for some zealous bigot, who converses with 
his mistress as he would converse with his minister.” —Burns 
to Ellison Begbie. 


TARBOLTON had a Farmers’ Society, and a 

Farmers’ Club, for the consideration of 

improvements in agriculture. All through 

the latter portion of the eighteenth century 

the Scots farmers manifested a great desire 

to promote the intent prosperity of their 
4 
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country by the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge concerning farming pursuits. The 
first agricultural association in Europe was 
formed in Scotland, In Tarbolton parish 
there were about one hundred and thirty 
.farmers whose annual stock on the lands 
was reckoned to be 386 horses, 1800 
cows, and soo sheep. It will thus be seen 
that the management of cattle for dairy 
purposes was the prime interest of the 
farmer. The cows, which were of a race 
famous for giving an abundance of milk, 
had short heads, straight backs, square ribs, 
and were frequently brindled. The farm- 
ing neighbours of Burns excelled in making 
butter and cheese. It was the custom to 
raise corn on one-third of the arable 
ground and to grow grass on the other two 
thirds. Barley was generally found not to 
answer the soil, and the cultivation of 
turnips as a crop for forage and for 
fallowing was not then established, while 
potatoes were the principal green crop. A 
small patch of flax was reared on each 
farm to supply linen for the household. 
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The cottar’s wife spoke of her cheese 
being “(a towmond auld, sin’ lint was 7 the 
bell.” Farm-houses and offices were ar- - 
ranged in a square, open in front, and before 
the door of the dwelling were a smooth 
green, a pond of water, and a dunghill. 
The buildings were usually one storey and 
covered with thatch. As the process of 
thatching used up straw which otherwise 
would have been so useful for cattle and 
prevented its conversion into manure by 
littering, it was a burning question among 
farmers how to get a cheap roof. Ferns, 
marsh reed, and heath had all been tried 
as a substitute for straw, and flax had been 
suggested. An evolution was going on in 
the agricultural mind in favour of a more 
judicious rotation of crop. Not so very 
long before the time of Burns, nothing was 
thought of but perpetual crops of corn as 
long as the ground would yield it. It was 
then a maxim with the farmer: “It’s a 
shame to see beasts’ meat growing where 
men’s meat should grow.” The food of the 
people was meal of oats, barley, pease, and 
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beans, with potatoes, milk, and greens— 
the potato being only recently introduced. 
_ They could not afford flesh meat except 
at Christmas, and occasionally they had a 
bit of salt beef, a portion of their own cow 
killed in the previous November. Few 
‘people kept pigs, and although it was 
a growing practice, the ancient Scots 
prejudice against swine had not broken 
down. The pig and the potato conquered 
together. For fuel, peat and coal were 
used; peat earth was abundant near the 
village, and pit coal was obtained from no 
great distance. 

Three plains in the parish were flooded 
during the winter months to feed three 
small mills, and these waters were known 
as Lochlea, Faile Loch, and Tarbolton 
Loch. That so large an expanse of deep 
loam should be kept in a state of morass 
to supply three mills with water was a 
question of thirlage. Lochlea covered 
twenty acres, and in the centre was a low 
island, the resort of water-fowl; Tarbolton 
Loch, just outside the village, yielded a hay 

D 
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crop in summer, and it was also a favourite 
resort and breeding-place for snipe. There 
was cover on the banks of Ayr for the fox ; 
the otter and the kingfisher frequented the 
Faile. A mile north from the village were 
the ruins of the Monastery of Faile, con- 
cerning which certain lines were preserved 
by Allan Ramsay in his “Evergreen ” and 
were afterwards quoted by Sir Walter Scott 
in his “Abbot” :— 
‘¢ The Friars of Faile drank berry brown ale, 
The best that e’er was tasted, 


“4 The Monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted.” 


In Burns’s day, as in ours, the climate of 
the west was generally moist and subject 
to frequent rains, yet it was sometimes 
sufficiently genial to find the harvest nearly 
over by the middle of September. The 
fields were enclosed with hedgerows and 
belts of planting. Barbed wire had not 
yet arrived in all its simple kindliness. It 
was still the custom for female servants to 
go about without shoes or stockings. They 
were not allowed to wear a long dress 
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except on Sunday, and even then they were 
restricted to the commonest fabric. In 
many kitchens were hung a thin common 
article of dress, a dark brown duffle (soft 
woollen) cloak, with a hood attached, which 
was worn indiscriminately by the servants 
in wild weather. A maid-servant’s fee for 
six months was thirteen shillings and four- 
pence and a new apron; an agricultural 
labourer received seven shillings and three- 
pence per week; and a tailor working from 
house to house was paid fourpence a day 
and his meals. Bread cost 14d. per lb., meat 
3id. per Ib., butter 6d. per lb., salmon 4d. 
per lb. A contemporary in a brief descrip- 
tion of farm life said that the inmates of the 
house were up betimes in the morning. 
The thrashing was done then, and the 
farms being small—on an average 60 
acres—and the steadings therefore within 
easy distance of each other, one could hear) 
on a calm morning, the sound of many 
flails going at the same time. 

In the evening the farmer, his family, 
and all his workers were gathered together 
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in the ample kitchen. Here the lasses 
teased wool, carded lint, spun, knitted 
stockings, and dipped candles while the 
men sang and told stories—funny if the 
gift went that way—and weird tales about 
ghosts, fairies, and witches. The farmer, 
who was often the heartiest and drollest of 
them all, when the work was done, gave 
out a psalm, read aloud a chapter of the 
Bible, offered up prayer, and after that 
the household prepared to go to bed. 
Although the young folk retired, they did 
not ‘always go to rest, for love-making 
in the time of Burns encroached far 
upon the night. George Gilfillan, in 
his excellent edition of the life of Burns, 
gives a faithful outline of courtship in 
those days. ‘When twilight fell fairly 
over the landscape, the young farmer, or 
ploughman, or weaver, it mattered not 
how hard his work had been during the 
day, or how early he must rise next 
morning, determined to have a ‘canny ’oor 
at e’en’ among the lasses, Frequently 
he went alone, and stealthily, like the hero 
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of ‘My Nannie, O’; and sometimes he 
would go along with a companion or two, 
with one either on his ‘ain hand’ or 
acting as a ‘blackfoot.’ 

“Not infrequently they were in these 
walks watched by rivals who followed 
their footsteps till they saw them fairly 
housed, and then either boldly entered 
themselves or knocked at the window to 
interrupt the fair fellowship. Occasionally 
battles between the different opposing 
lovers, fierce and bloody as bull-fights, 
took place. Sometimes the swain himself 
knocked or threw gravel on the window- 
pane as a signal for her to come out. 
Sometimes, as with Jenny’s sweetheart in 
the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ a modest 
tap proclaimed his presence, and then he 
entered and became one of the family for 
the evening. Sometimes the lads and 
lasses would adjourn to the barn-yard and 
have a glorious game at barley brax, a 
sort of hide-and-seek, among the stacks. 

“Often there would be lonely walks, and 
then ‘what sighs and vows among the 
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knowes!’ Sometimes the maiden would 
accompany the lover half-way home again, 
and sometimes the swain would do this 
instead of the maiden. Distance and time 
on these occasions were entirely forgotten, 
and the lover cared not ‘though the night 
were e’er so dark, and he were e’er so 
weary, and the nearer the morning the 
sweeter the enjoyment. Sometimes the 
lover was privileged to enter the chamber 
of his ‘Sleeping Maggie,’ and spend the 
night there. Sometimes, no doubt, scandal 
and shame were the results, but usually the 
intercourse was innocent, and if there were 
‘mistaks’ at times, they were almost always 
‘southered’ afterwards by matrimony ; 
and perhaps on the whole these customs 
were fraught with as little mischief as the 
more refined but equally seductive love 
affairs of capitals.’ These customs survive 
to this day in the Border counties. 

There wasn’t a yard of cloth of foreign 
manufacture worn in the village. The 
people made cloth for their own wear. In 
good Scots cloth, commonly brown, grey, 
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or blue, men were dressed for appearing 
at kirk or market. They considered the 
home-spun article warmer and more com- 
fortable than the best English superfine. 
A rural community in Scotland at this 
period had few dealings with the com- 
mercial world outside. The men built 
their houses as William Burns did, tanned 
leather, made shoes, fashioned implements 
for husbandry, and tilled the soil, while 
the women spun wool, dyed it, wove cloth, 
and made garments. The linen and 
drugget women wore was of their own 
manufacture, and the sheets, blankets, and 
ticking in which they slept were also their 
own making. They spun linen yarn from 
lint of their own raising, and woollen thread 
from fleeces, the product of neighbouring 
farms. They scoured and bleached their 
linen with much art, and many could dye 
a variety of colours with vegetables and 
other materials produced in the country. 
They were a social people too, vigorous 
in their celebrations of familiar festivals 
such as New Year, Hansel Monday, 
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Hallowe’en, fairs, races, and sacraments ; 
and in neighbourly merry-makings, such 
as a rocking, kirn, or dance, they found 
a more continuous and closer fellowship. 
Dr. Currie noted the communication to the 
cotsman in’1828 of a correspondent who 
had recollections of Burns in his early 
rustic years: ‘He was particularly dis- 
tinguished at that species of merry-making 
called ‘ Rockings, which are frequently 
alluded to in his writings. This kind of 
meeting was formed of young people— 
servants generally, of both sexes, to the 
neighbouring farmers—who were allowed, 
during moonlight, to meet alternately at 
their respective houses, each lass thriftily 
carrying with her the spinning-wheel, and 
while the song and tale went round, never 
failed to complete her assigned task of 
spinning; the lads, in the meanwhile, 
being as busily employed in knitting the 
stocking: the entertainment ending with 
a supper of a particular dish or two of 
country fare. 

“On these occasions my narrator re- 
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members well the distinguished part Burns 
used to take in the business of the evening. 
Often has she met him at the head of a 
little troop, coming from a distance of 
three or four miles, with the spinning-wheel 
of his favourite for the time being mounted 
on his shoulders, and his approach an- 
nounced by the bursts of merriment which 
his ready and rough jokes had excited 
amongst the group. It was always ex- 
pected that some new effusion of his muse 
should be produced to promote the enjoy- 
ment of the party, and seldom were they 
disappointed. ‘Rob Burns’s last night’s 
poem’ generally reaching the parlour in 
the course of the next day. At the kitchen 
of my friend’s father (an extensive land 
proprietor) Burns’s visits were of such fre- 
quency and duration as to call down the 
animadversions of the lady of the house, 
the alertness of her damsels in the morning 
being at times impaired by his unreasonable 
gallantry. . . . My friend describes him as 
being considered at that time as a clever 
fellow, but a wild scamp.” 
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The parishioners were in general stout, 
healthy, and cleanly. Not unseldom they 
were handsome and good-looking, as _ be- 
came folk who lived and toiled intimately 
with nature. In the village were several 
stocking- makers, and in its immediate 
vicinity were many small pendicles of land 
worked by proprietors known as _ por- 
tioners. The gardens afforded abundance 
of pulse and herbs for the pot. Though 
uncouth in habit of body and mind, the 
people were passably educated, and were 
imbued with a respect for church ordi- 
nances. They were regular attendants at 
the kirk—for grace and for gossip; and 
for the poor they collected on Sunday 
an average of fourteen shillings. At the 
sacrament the collections ranged from two 
to five pounds, and in their sacraments 
they sacrificed nothing of their native 
heartiness. For instance, in a neighbour- 
ing Ayrshire town the kirk committee met 
on the 3rd July 1781 and agreed to provide 
for the refreshment of the ministers and 
elders on the occasion of the communion ; 
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—“one bottle red and one bottle white 
wine; one leg of lamb,—pretty heavy; 
four pounds beef for broth ; one bottle of 
spirits,—brandy ; George Smith’s wife to 
provide bread, tea, sugar, pepper, vinegar, 
and to be paid for the same; the com- 
mittee to provide six bottles of porter.” 
In everything people then were robust. 
The Holy Fair was described by Burns 
from a favourite field of his observation, 
the comical incidents of a rural com- 
munion affording much delight. In the 
year of his birth a pamphlet was published 
entitled, “A letter from a Blacksmith to 
the Ministers and Elders of the Church 
of Scotland,” which portrayed the cele- 
bration of communions: “In Scotland 
they run from kirk to kirk, and flock to 
see a sacrament, and make the same use 
of it that the Papists do of their pilgrim- 
ages and processions; that is, indulge 
themselves in drunkenness, folly, and idle- 
ness. Most of the servants, when they 
agree to serve their masters in the western 
parts of the kingdom, make special pro- 
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vision that they shall have liberty to go to 
a certain number of fairs or to an equal 
number of sacraments; ‘and as they con- 
sider a sacrament, or an occasion (as 
they call the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper) in a neighbouring parish in the 
same light in which they do a fair, so 
they behave at it much in the same 
manner. I defy Italy, in spite of all its 
superstition, to produce a scene better 
fitted to raise pity and regret in a religious, 
humane, and understanding heart, or to 
afford an ampler field for ridicule to the 
careless and profane, than what they call 
a field-preaching, upon one of those occa- 
sions. At the time of the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper upon the Thursday, 
Saturday, and Monday, we have preaching 
in the fields near the church. At first you 
find a great number of men and women 
lying together upon the grass; here they 
are sleeping and snoring, some with their 
faces towards heaven, others with their 
faces turned downwards, or covered with 
their bonnets; there you find a knot of 
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young fellows and girls making assigna- 
tions to go home together in the evening, 
or to meet in some ale-house ; in another 
place you see a pious circle sitting round 
an ale-barrel, many of which stand ready 
upon carts for the refreshment of the saints. 
The heat of the summer season, the fatigue 
of travelling, and the greatness of the crowd 
naturally dispose them to drink; which 
inclines some of them to sleep, works up 
the enthusiasm of others, and contributes 
not a little to produce those miraculous 
conversions that sometimes happen at 
these occasions; in a word, in this sacred 
assembly there is an odd mixture of 
religion, sleep, drinking, courtship, and a 
confusion of sexes, ages, and characters. 
When you get a little nearer the speaker, 
so as to be within reach of the sound, 
though not of the sense of the words, for 
that can only reach a small circle, you will 
find some weeping and others laughing, 
some pressing to get nearer the tent or 
tub in which the parson is sweating, bawl- 
ing, jumping, and beating the desk; others 
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fainting with the stifling heat, or wrestling 
to extricate themselves from the crowd; 
one seems very devout»and serious, and 
the next moment is scolding and cursing 
his neighbour for squeezing or treading 
on him; in an instant after, his counte- 
nance is composed to the religious gloom, 
and he is groaning, sighing, and weeping 
for his sins ;—in a word, there is such an 
absurd mixture of the serious and comic, 
that were we convened for any other pur- 
pose than that of worshipping the God 
and Governor of Nature, the scene would 
exceed all power of face.” It was the reign 
of George III., and people remembered and 
discussed the ’45 rebellion. 

‘The big name in public life was William 
Pitt, and village politicians grew eloquent 
over the coalescence of the States of 
America. What with slaves and sugar, 
many Scots were amassing fortunes in 
Jamaica, and young men finding their 
labours inadequately remunerated at home 
were sailing thence steadily. Arkwright 
had just invented the spinning-jenny, but 
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as yet it was only a theme of domestic 
speculation, and the industrial system, as 
we know it, was not even prophecy. In 
Scotland, slavery was not yet extinguished, 
colliers and salters being bound not to offer 
their services elsewhere than in the mine 
in which their parents worked, and along 
with which they were bound to be bought 
and sold. 

It was a crime for workmen to combine 
for raising wages or to reduce hours. And 
a crime was different in those days when 
there were two hundred and twenty-three 
capital offences! The death penalty could 
be meted out to any man who appeared 
disguised on a public road, who shot 
rabbits, who stole from a bleach-field, or 
who pilfered property worth five shillings. 
The jails were foul and deadly, and minor 
penalties included such novelties as the 
jougs, and whipping at the cart’s tail. 
When the smithy beyond the arched pas- 
sage in Montgomerie Street was crowded 
with Tarbolton villagers to listen to the 
conversational coruscations of young Burns 
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from Lochlea, the themes of discourse were 
more local than national. 

The common people. had no vote in 
parliamentary elections, and the reporting 
of the Houses of Parliament was prohibited. 
Newspapers were small, and the duty on 
them was high. Postal rates were ex- 
cessive. Parochial triumvirates were com- 
posed of minister, laird, and schoolmaster. 
Hard drinking was common to nobles and 
to nobodies alike; it was considered a sign 
of manliness, and those unable to stand 
much, liquor earned contempt. Saunders 
Tait recommended a mixture of ale and 
gin. It was the custom for farmers, their 
household, and their servants ali to have 
their meals together and of the same de- 
scription. In the morning they had _ por- 
ridge or brose, with milk or ale; for dinner, 
kale (as often as not made with beef) and 
mashlum scones (pease, beans, and oats 
mixed), and perhaps cheese with oatcake; 
to supper, porridge, sometimes potatoes, 
and, on epicurean occasions, sowans. Tea 
and sugar were expensive luxuries. 
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The potato, still an incomer, and not 
entirely comprehended, was in the stages 
of experimental cookery. Saunders Tait 
wrote six verses, “In Praise of Potatoes,” 
eight verses on the “Cultivation of Pota- 
toes,” and nine verses on the “Cooking of 
Potatoes.” 

‘* Potatoes stoved they’re vastly nice, 
With butter, onions, and some spice, 
With head and feet of a young gryce, 

That’s rumps o’ swine ; 
The sappy, greasy, bacon juice, 
Makes Taties fine.” 

The modes of cooking the potato were 
minutely described by the village laureate, 
who recommended the “champit ” or mashed 
article to be done with milk and butter or 
a shred shallot, and the stoved “spud” to be 
prepared with scraps of fat or dripping. 
The labourer yearning for flesh-pots was 
advised by his betters to remain contented 
with his lot and to add a little pepper to 
his potatoes and to mix them with onions. 

Feus in the village were blench holdings 
at nominal rates, such as one penny per poll. 


The house that is now the Post Office was 
E 
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feued of Enterken estate at a yearly charge 
of one penny, which had to be collected by 
the superior in a coach and pair. Hours 
of labour were from six to six, or longer, 
and the village was awakened in the 
morning by the. sound of the drum, and at 
nine o’clock at night the drummer went 
around announcing the hour of rest. An 
outside worker earned tenpence or a shilling 
per day; a hind received five pounds a 
year, with a house, a small garden, six and 
a half bolls of oatmeal, and a cow’s mainten- 
ance. Table-cloths were not in use, and 
potatoes were tumbled on the bare board. 
At special times, such as harvest, when 
meat was served, only the carver had a 
knife and fork, and there being no plates 
used, each person grasped a portion of 
meat in one hand and manipulated the 
potatoes with the other. Broth or porridge 
was served in a large bowl which stood in 
the centre of the table, and each person 
helped himself from the common supply 
with a long-handled spoon made of wood 
or horn. 


THE YEAR OF OUR LORD SEVEN- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-ONE 


“The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My grief it seems to join ; 
The leafless trees, my. fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine !” 


“*Tt is during the time that we lived on this farm (Loch- 
lea) that my little story is most eventful.”— Autobiography. 


It was the last of the simple, joyous 
years. Since the beginning of the tenancy 
of Lochlea the Burns family had known 
something of comfort, and poverty had 
not even peeped in at the window. All 
the brightness Gilbert had as a boy, Robert 
now had tenfold as a man. Their father 
was still able to work, to supervise their 
labours, and to be their guide and in- 
structor. “The family circle was as yet 


unbroken, and the parents had the satis- 
57 
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faction of seeing their four sons and three 
daughters growing up to be a help on the 
farm and a joy in the home. Robert, who 
was twenty-two, and Gilbert, who was 
twenty-one years of age, performed the 
principal work of the fields, while William, 
their brother of fourteen, and John, their 
brother of twelve years, assisted. Agnes, 
a strapping lass of nineteen, and Anabella, 
an interesting maiden of seventeen years, 
milked the cows and looked after the dairy, 
while Isobel, their sister of ten summers, 
ran tmessages, did little odds and ends, 
listened to their talk, and on occasion 
beguiled her eldest sister to repeat that 
famous ballad “Sir James the Rose” or Jane 
Elliot’s equally famous version of “The 
Flowers of the Forest.” William Burns was 
now sixty, and his wife, Agnes Brown, 
forty-nine years of age. 

In one of his whimsical moments Burns 
bought a ewe and two lambs from a 
neighbour, and she was tethered in a field 
adjoining the house. One day in this 
spring, he and his brother Gilbert were 
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going out with their teams, accompanied 
by their younger brothers William and 
John, who were to drive for them, when 
Hugh Wilson, a curious and awkward boy, 
clad in plaiding, walked forward to them 
with hands uplifted. With an anxious face 
he broke the news that the ewe had en- 
tangled herself in the tether and was lying 
in the ditch. Honest Hughie knew that 
Burns would be concerned about the pet 
ewe. Did it not trot at the poet’s side 
through all the steading? Could it not 
descry him a long half mile away? Did 
she not bleat kindly at the sight of 
him? Poor Mailie was disentangled, the 
poet’s muse found a congenial theme, 
and on returning from the plough in the 
evening Burns repeated to his brother 
“The Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie.” 

It was about this time that Gilbert 
introduced him to David Sillar, who had 
become solicitous of the poet’s acquaint- 
ance, Sillar had observed that while a 
certain satirical seasoning in the conver- 
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sation of Burns set the rustic circle in a 
roar, the laughter was not unaccompanied 
with suspicion and fears He had also 
heard the neighbours observe that Burns 
had a great deal to say for himself but 
that they suspected his principles. This 
young farmer poet who, though suspect, 
was in demand everywhere because of his 
social disposition and qualities, was such 
a unique character that he did not fail to 
rouse the curiosity of Sillar. The poet 
wore the only tied hair in the parish; 
and im the church he wrapped his plaid 
of fillemot colour round his shoulders 
in a peculiar manner. His exterior also 
attracted Sillar. Allan Cunningham’s de- 
scription should apply, if anything, to 
Burns at this point. He was tall and 
sinewy, with coarse swarthy features, and 
he had a ready word of wit or of kindness 
for all. His form was vigorous, his limbs 
shapely, his knees firmly knit, his arms 
muscular and round, his hands large, his 
fingers long, and he stood five feet nine 
or five feet ten inches high. All his move- 
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ments were unconstrained and free. He 
had a slight stoop of the neck ; and a lock 
or so of his dark waving hair was tied 
carelessly behind with two casts of narrow 
black ribbon. His looks beamed with 
_ genius and intelligence ; his forehead was 
broad and clear, shaded by raven locks 
inclined to curl; his cheeks were furrowed 
more with anxiety than time; his nose 
was short rather than long; his mouth 
firm and manly; his teeth white and 
regular; there was a small dimple on 
his chin; and his eyes were large, dark, 
and lustrous. He desired to excel in 
conversation and seemed more disposed 
to contend for victory than to seek for 
knowledge. A fierce lampoon or a rough 
epigram was often the reward of those 
who ventured to contradict him. His 
conversation partook of the mature of 
controversy and he urged his opinions 
with vehemence. In many ways he was 
like the usual healthy intellectual colt who 
kicks up his heels in rural debating societies 
such as his own Tarbolton Bachelors’ 
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Club, and who welcomes a tussle for 
tussling’s sake. 

By-and-by David Sillar. was introduced 
to the whole Burns family and became a 
frequent and a welcome visitor at Lochlea. 
He and Burns met at church on Sundays, 
when, instead of going with their friends 
or their lasses to the inn between sermons, 
they often walked together in the fields. 
In these walks Sillar was struck with the 
facility of Burns in addressing the fair 
sex. He entered into conversation with 
girls .with the greatest ease and freedom, 
and it was generally a death-blow to their 
own particular masculine conversation, 
however agreeable, when Burns met a 
female acquaintance. Sillar noted that 
some of the few opportunities of a noon- 
tide walk that a country life allows her 
laborious sons were spent by the poet on 
the banks of the river, or in the woods, 
in the neighbourhood of Stair. He always 
carried a book to read when he was 
not otherwise employed. On occasion he 
would engage with Gilbert in a game of 
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draughts. Besides being happy and virtu- 
ous he was considerate to those about 
him, and when Gilbert sternly reprimanded 
any young person in the fields the poet 
would say to him: “Oh, man, ye’re no’ 
for young folk.” And he enjoyed bright- 
ness in others. A boy finding the poet 
digging a linthole asked: “What are you 
doing there?” “Making a grave for the 
De’il,” said Burns, and when the boy made 
the quick rejoinder: “Catch him first,” 
he was convulsed with hearty laughter. 
David Sillar was brought in as a member 
of the Bachelors’ Club in May. On the 
25th June following, the St. James’s Tar- 
bolton Lodge of Freemasons, No. 178, 
united with the St. David’s Tarbolton 
Lodge, No. 174, when it was agreed that 
the united Lodge should bear the name of 
St. David’s, and nine days later, on the 4th 
July, Burns was admitted an apprentice, 
This was his first introduction to the life 
of a boon companion, according to his 
brother Gilbert, who, nevertheless, supple- 
mented his statement with the remark that 
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he did not recollect during the seven years 
at Lochlea, “not till towards the end of his 
commencing Author—when his growing 
celebrity occasioned his being often in 
company —to have ever seen him intoxi- 
cated : nor was he at all given to drinking.” 
When he went to dig peats in the moss, 
those who laboured with him in the hot 
sun were proof against weariness, for his 
raillery and wit kept them laughing all the 
day. At the lime quarry when he made 
his appearance all the drivers who had 
come from various parts of the district 
left their carts and gathered round the cart 
of Burns to listen to his sallies and to bathe 
in the brilliancy of his humour. But he 
has already made up his mind to leave 
‘Lochlea in favour of Irvine, where he 
expects to succeed as a flax-dresser and 
thereby be able to form a home of his own, 
with Ellison Begbie as its presiding and 
elevating genius, 

Within a few days of the date of his 
departure he received a letter from Ellison 
saying that she could not be his wife, and 
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thus it came to pass that, robbed of the 
chief motive of his mission, he set out for 
Irvine dull at heart. The happy youth and 
the happy year were destined never to 
come again. Brooding over his disap- 
pointment he was in Irvine before he 
thoroughly realised the transition, and as 
it happened, his melancholy deepened with 
the days. He entered into a _ business 
connection with a man named Peacock, 
who was a half brother of the poet’s mother 
and whose cottage, in which Burns was to 
learn his trade, stood on the Smiddy Green. 
One end of the house was used as a 
heckleshop and the other for stabling work 
horses. In our day admirers of Burns 
bemoan the fact that the poet in his later 
years had to earn his living as an excise- 
man, but few, if any, have seen the tragedy 
of Burns as a flax-dresser, 

At the worst, the out-of-door poet was 
always against a congenial background. 
Following the plough in the fields, riding 
on horseback along the highway, farmer 
or government official, he was always from 
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infancy to the grave more or less in touch 
with nature and responsive to her restora- 
tive and inspiring influences. His sojourn 
in Irvine was the exception. The plough- 
man poet turned heckler is almost un- 
thinkable. » 

It was the first break in the Burns family 
circle, and that event always means a 
serious wrench to all concerned; the 
eldest born went out to grapple with the 
world for the first time on his own re- 
sponsibility. Behind him he left anxious 
parehts, wistful brothers, and tearful sisters ; 
behind him he left the dumb animals, the 
horses he drove, his pet ewe and lambs, 
his faithful dog; behind him he left his 
cronies of the Bachelors’ Club, his brother 
masons, folk who had welcomed him to 
their houses, and girls whom he had 
courted and of whom he had sung ; behind 
him he left the frank life and healthful 
labour of Lochlea; behind him he left 
the village politics, cottager debates, and 
friendly scandals of rural Tarbolton, and 
behind him he left the green fields from 
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which he lived, the woods he loved, the 
streams along which he had wandered, the 
moorland, rich in colour, over which vital 
breezes blew. He went to a strange town, 
to a strange occupation, to dwell with 
strangers. The merry whimsical youth of 
twenty-two was completely overshadowed. 
At home he might have got over the shock 
of Ellison Begbie’s refusal comparatively 
soon, whereas it had reached him at the 
most untoward of junctures. Every sup- 
port was shed from him; he was entirely 
divorced from all his usual interests and 
inspirations, That at this time, after keep- 
ing close to nature for more than twenty- 
two years, he should have been doomed 
to begin the indoor life of a heckler, was 
tragedy indeed, There is cure for the 
heart in the open when indoors no relief 
can come. Consider what it meant! 

For ten hours or more each day Burns 
bent his figure over the bench drawing 
rough flax through heckles, through heckles 
of varying fineness until the handful of lint 
was like a wisp of yellow hair. At the back 
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of the bench gathered the discarded tow ; 
at his right side grew each bundle of 
shining flax. In the air, among his feet, on 
the bench, on the ceiling, on the windows, 
in every corner, there was a sickening dust 
which filled nose, eyes, and ears, creating 
a nausea which usually landed in an illness, 
called in our day “mill-fever.” It was and 
is an indisposition which fills the patient 
with infinite disgust at his occupation. 
From the halesome moor to the loath- 
some pit of curious odour and choking dust, 
what*an unhappy change! His arms were 
sore with continual dragging of flax over the 
teeth, his chest was wracked with tugging 
and bending, the knuckle of his forefinger 
was twice its size, the lower part of it was 
one bit of raw flesh from occasionally hit- 
ting the sharp heckles, and even his saliva 
was black and heavy with noxious dust. 
He was far from being in good health, 
How else could it be? And his melancholy 
deepened and deepened. It was a dismal 
life, and a frugal one, for his lodging cost 
only one shilling per week, and he lived 
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principally on oatmeal sent to him from 
Lochlea. 

The men he worked alongside were noted 
as a class for their knowledge, their political 
enthusiasms, their religious heterodoxies, 
their rough manners and broad language, 
their fits of laziness, their fits of diligence, 
and their spells of dissipation. They were 
the sort of men whose company he would 
have enjoyed in debate once a month at the 
Club in Tarbolton. In the uncongenial 
workshop he was a caged lark wilting dole- 
fully and tuneless, For distraction, necessity 
led him into looser manners of living, with 
the result that he became more gloomy. 

On the rst of October Burns travelled 
from Irvine to Tarbolton in order to be 
passed and raised at a Lodge meeting of 
St. David’s, and no doubt he would then 
have a royal reunion with his cronies, but 
the brief change did no lasting good. 
Afterwards his father went to see him at 
Irvine, and the old man found his son in 
poor health and poorer spirits. The poet 
was sleeping ill o’ nights, and the weakness 
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of his nerves had so debilitated his mind 
that he dared neither to review his past 
wants nor to look forward into futurity, 
for the least anxiety in his breast produced 
most unhappy effects on his whole frame, 
On the face of William Burns were writ 
the signs of approaching decay, and no 
doubt to both father and son it was a 
sad meeting. Burns looked forward with 
pleasure to New Year’s Day, when he ex- 
pected to be at home among his own 
people at Lochlea; but work came in so 
hard “upon the hecklers that he could not 
see his way to be absent from his bench. 
Accordingly he wrote to his father on the 
27th December to that effect, and reported 
that his health was nearly the same as 
When his father visited him. He was 
heartily tired of life, and could contentedly 
and gladly resign it; he would not ex- 
change the noble enthusiasm with which 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
verses of the seventh chapter of Revelation 
inspired him for all the world had to offer: 
“Therefore are they before the throne of 
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God, and serve Him day and night in His 
temple: and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” As for the present world, 
Burns despaired of ever making a figure 
in it, and he believed he was not formed 
for the bustle of the busy nor the flutter of 
the gay. He would never again be capable 
of entering into such scenes. He was 
altogether unconcerned at the thoughts 
of this life; he foresaw that poverty and 
obscurity probably awaited him, and he 
was in some measure prepared, and was 
daily preparing to meet them. 

To his father he returned grateful thanks 
for lessons of virtue and piety, which he 
confessed were too much neglected at the 
time they were given, but which he hoped 


to have remembered ere it was too late. 
F 
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Then with dutiful respects to his mother, 
with compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Muir 
of Willie’s Mill, and wishing his father a 
merry New Year's day, he concluded his 
wonderful letter. In a postscript he added 
that his meal was nearly out, and that he 
was going to borrow till he got more. 
There is something very pathetic in that 
wish of a merry New Year’s day to a father 
whose fate is sealed, from a son weary of 
existence. When New Year’s day arrived 
it found a welcome from the hecklers in 
a carousal which was held with more than 
usual bacchanalian enthusiasm. The wife 
of his partner Peacock (Peacock whom he 
described as a scoundrel of the first water 
and who made money by the mystery of 
thieving) was present, and the shop, through 
her drunken carelessness, took fire and was 
burned to ashes, and Burns was left, like 
a true poet, not worth a sixpence. It 
should be noted well that Burns had 
fathomed the depths of despair before the 
burning of the shop, so that his fixed 
melancholy arose from other causes. 


A DESCRIPTION OF IRVINE 


‘*T count my health my greatest wealth, 
Sae long as I'll enjoy it ; 
I’ll fear nae scant, I’ll bode nae want 
As lang’s I get employment.” 


‘* An ancient practice still continues in Dundonald parish 
and that neighbourhood of kindling a large fire, or tawnle, 
as it is usually termed, of wood, upon some eminence and 
making merry around it upon the eve of the Wednesday of 
Marymass fair in Irvine.” —O/d Statistical Account. 


WHEN Sir John Sinclair compiled his 
valuable “ Statistical Account of Scotland” 
at the end of the eighteenth century, a 
minister named James Richmond supplied 
the particulars regarding Irvine, and in 
this way we are able to form an idea of 
the town which proved so fateful to Burns. 
As even the clergyman’s literary style is 
a flavour of the period, we have thought 
it best to give our excerpt from the full 


report in his own words :— 
83 
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“Irvine stands on a rising ground on a 
sandy soil to the north of the river Irvine, 
and about half a mile distant from the 
harbour, which lies nearly to the south- 
west of it.. It is dry and well aired, has 
one broad street running through from 
the south-east to north-west. On _ the 
south side of the river, but connected to 
the town by a stone bridge, there is a row 
of houses on each side of the road leading 
to the harbour; these are mostly of one 
story,,with furnished garrets, and occupied 
chiefly by seafaring people. On part of 
the great road leading to Ayr which 
intersects this street nigh to the bridge 
ate the same kind of buildings. Most of 
these had been erected forty or fifty years. 
before and are on increase. Irvine is a 
royal burgh in the Bailleary of Cunningham 
and shire of Ayr. On the quay are several 
storehouses, coal-yards, and an inn, which 
by a singular feu has the exclusive privilege 
of selling ale and spirits there. A fly goes 
regularly from this to Glasgow, by Kil- 
winning, Dalry, Beath, and Paisley, three 
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times every week. A stage-coach runs 
from this to Greenock twice in the week, 
and continues to be well employed. Four 
roads leading to and from town: Ayr, 
Greenock, Kilmarnock, Glasgow. They are 
all. kept in repair by the statute labour, 
which is converted into money, and paid 
to the trustees. Three shillings sterling 
are paid by every householder in the town 
for that purpose, which in many instances 
is considered an oppressive tax, especially 
on sailors’ widows. Besides the statute 
money there are tolls nigh to the town on 
the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ayr roads. 

“ Manutactures as yet are not carried on 
here to any extent. The young men in 
general are sailors, or go abroad to the 
West Indies and America as store-keepers 
and planters. Many from this place have 
gone to the East Indies; some of them 
have returned with large fortunes. Many 
of our young men are also employed as 
sailors and shipmasters from Clyde. 

“The number of incorporated trades was 
nearly as follows: weavers, 116; shoe- 
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makers, 56; smiths, 24; taylors, 27 ; 
coopers, 7; masons and wrights, 80. There 
are of other employments: maltsters, 10; 
butchers, 6; bakers, 7; clothiers, 6; 
chandlers, 2; physicians, 1; surgeons, 3; 
writers, 5; saddlers, 2; druggists, 2; 
coppersmiths, 3; tinkers, 4; barbers, 6; 
coal-hewers, 150; carters, 60; carriers, 8. 
There are three master shipbuilders, a tan- 
work, a rope-work, and a bleachfield. One 
whisky still, which consumes about 950 
bolls of malt yearly. One small brewery ; 
most of the ale being brewed by retailers 
themselves. Many private families brew 
their own beer; and brewing strong ale is 
on the increase. Some weavers of muslins 
and silk gauze. Coals always chief article 
of export. In 1790, 51 vessels, tonnage 
3082. Largest vessel, 160 tons. These 
vessels are navigated by, in all, 305 sailors 
belonging to the place. About 24,000 tons 
of coal are exported annually. Coal trade 
chiefly with Ireland. Considerable quanti- 
ties of woollen carpets, and carpetins, 
muslins, and stuffs of silk, lawns, gauzes 
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and linen called kentings are exported to 
Ireland. The chief articles of import are 
hemp, iron, Memel and Norway wood, 
ship timber from Wales, raw hides, skins, 
and grains from Ireland.” 

From an enumeration made in 1781 
{Burns went to Irvine that year], it appears 
that the population of the parish was 4391. 
In 1781 the small-pox was in the town. 

“ Perhaps in no seaport town of the same 
extent are the inhabitants more sober and 
industrious. They are social and cheerful, 
but seldom riotous; it being very unusual 
for any persons to be seen upon the street 
after twelve o’clock at night. The people 
in general are in easy circumstances, many 
of them are wealthy, and all of them re- 
markably hospitable. They are happy in 
each other’s society, and entertain fre- 
quently and well. Their entertainments 
were more substantial than showy ; though 
in this on occasions they are by no means 
defective. As a proof of their moderation 
and good conduct, there has not for many 
years been an instance of bankruptcy 
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among them, one or two incomers only 
excepted. They are humane and generous, 
though these qualities may not in every in- 
stance be exerted with necessary prudence, 
and this perhaps is one of the reasons of 
the streets being infested by vagrant poor.” 

“There are two public schools and several 
private. The rector’s salary is £18; his 
perquisites arise from births and marriages. 
The English teacher's salary is £10; his 
perquisites arise from testimonials and 
his salary as session-clerk. There is one 
minister only, but he has an_ assistant. 
There is also a Relief Meeting-house, with 
about 240 followers. Town reckoned very 
healthy. The town-house stands nearly 
in the middle of the street, but the street 
at that place is so wide that the building 
is‘not an encumbrance. In the ground 
floor is the town-clerk’s office, with a room 
for meetings of the council. The rest is 
let as shops. In the town are two banks: 
Old Paisley Bank, and Ayr Bank. There 
is only one fair worth notice; it is called 
the “Marymass Fair,’ which begins on 
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the third Monday of August and continues 
the whole week. Principal commodities 
are linen, cloth, horses, wool, &c. The 
bridge over the Irvine being the road to 
the quay and to Ayr, was rebuilt in 1748 
and consists of four arches. It is too 
narrow for two carriages to pass each 
other. Meal and flesh markets are near 
council-house. The inhabitants pay one 
penny of toll for each cart of coals. Coals 
for exportation pay none.” 

While in Irvine Burns made personal 
observation of the Buchanites, that curious 
sect founded by Mrs. Buchan, or “Lucky 
Buchan, the Joanna Southcott of Scotland.” 
Writing to his kinsman, James Burness, 
Montrose, on 3rd August 1784, the poet 
said: ‘‘We have been surprised with one 
of the most extraordinary phenomena in 
the moral world which, I dare say, has 
happened in the course of this last century. 
We have had a party of the Presbytery 
Relief, as they call themselves, for some 
time in this country. A pretty thriving 
society of them has been in the burgh of 
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Irvine for some years past, till about two 
years ago a Mrs. Buchan from Glasgow 
came and began to spread some fanatical 
notions of religion among them; and in a 
short time made many converts among 
them; and among others their preacher, 
one Mr. Whyte, who on that account has 
been suspended and formally deposed by 
his brethren. He continued, however, to 
preach in private to his party, and was 
supported, both he and their spiritual 
mother, as they affect to call old Buchan, 
by thé contributions of the rest, several of 
whom were in good circumstances, till in 
spring last the populace rose and mobbed 
the old leader, Buchan, and put her out 
of the town; on which all her followers 
voluntarily quitted the place likewise, and 
with such precipitation that many of them 
never shut their doors behind them. One 
left a washing on the green, another a cow 
bellowing at the crib without meat or any- 
body to mind her, and after several stages 
they are fixed at present in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries. Their tenets are a 
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strange jumble of enthusiastic jargon; 
among others she pretends to give them the 
Holy Ghost by breathing on them, which 
she does with postures and practices that 
are scandalously indecent. They have like- 
wise disposed of all their effects, and hold 
a community of goods, and live nearly an 
idle life, carrying on a great farce of pre- 
tended devotion in barns and woods, where 
they lodge and lie all together, and hold 
likewise a community of women, as it is 
another of their tenets that they can 
commit no moral sin. I am_ personally 
acquainted with most of them, and I can 
assure you the above mentioned are facts.” 

An affair of such a nature could not fail 
to interest the poet, and doubtless he could 
have added to the facts he gave, many 
curious anecdotes and graphic descriptions 
of character, but it looked as if his corre- 
spondent’s personality was not of a kind 
to induce him to indulge in raillery or 
badinage. Burns wound up his letter in a 
most sententious manner, as thus: “This, 
my dear sir, is one of the many instances 
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of the folly of leaving the guidance of 
sound reason and common sense in matters 
of religion. Whenever we neglect or de- 
spise these sacred monitors, the whimsical 
notions of a perturbated brain are taken 
for the immediate influences of the Deity, 
and the wildest fanaticism, and the most 
inconsistent absurdities will meet with 
abettors and converts. Nay I have often 
thought that the more out-of-the-way and 
ridiculous their fancies are, if once they 
are sanctified under the sacred name of 
religion, the unhappy mistaken votaries are 
the more firmly glued to them.” These very 
pious reflections were written when Eliza- 
beth Paton was already three months at home 
in Largieside in an interesting retirement. 
Burns wrote in an interleaved copy of 
“ Johnson’s Musical Museum,” which he pre- 
sented to Captain Riddel, of Glenriddel, that 
“O’er the moor amang the heather” was 
the composition of a Jean Glover, a girl 
who was not only a whore but also a thief, 
and one who in one or other character had 
visited most of the correction-houses in the 
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West. She was born, he believed, in Kilmar- 
nock. He took the song down from her 
own singing as she was strolling through the 
country with a sleight-of-hand blackguard. 

Jean Glover was a year older than 
Burns, and the fact that he refers to her 
as a girl would mean to imply that he 
saw her in his early manhood, and in all 
probability “O’er the moor amang the 
heather’ was noted by Burns either at 
Tarbolton or Irvine. ‘An old woman with 
whom we conversed,” says the author of 
“Burns and His Contemporaries,’ ‘also 
remembered to have seen Jean at a fair 
at Irvine, gaily attired, and playing on a 
tambourine at the mouth of a close, in 
which was the-exhibition room of her 
husband the conjuror. “Weel do I re- 
member her,” said our informant, ‘and 
thocht her the brawest woman I had ever 
seen step in leather shoon.” According to 
Mrs. Begg, Burns was for a time attached 
to Jean Gardner, a member of the Buchanite 
sect, and daughter of an Irvine butcher, in 
whose house the Reverend Mr. White is 
believed to have lodged. 


THE FALL OF BURNS 


““ The sacred lowe o’ weel placed Love 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it.” 


“My twenty-third year was to me an important era. 
Partly through whim, and partly that I wished to set about 
doing something in life, I joined a flax-dresser in a neigh- 
povmgown to learn his trade.” — Autobiography. 


AT the midsummer of 1781, Burns then in 
his twenty-third year, went to Irvine to 
learn flax-dressing, and in that little sea- 
port he resided till March 1782, a period 
of about nine months, It was his first and 
costliest lesson in town life, New ex- 
periences left him no leisure for poetry, 
and his sole output of rhyme at Irvine was 
a few religious pieces. Even his reading 
was reduced to a minimum, for in these 
perilous months he only read two volumes 


of “ Pamela,” and one of “ Ferdinand, Count 
94 
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Fathom.” What was he doing? His in- 
tention was to settle down, and to take a 
firm grip of a business which might enable 
him to maintain a wife, whereas the actual 
result was the loss of his gear, the girl he 
desired, and his innocence. Such a three- 
fold disaster must have had a terrible effect 
upon an imaginative and sensitive nature 
like that of Burns, and no wonder he was 
attacked by a dreadful melancholy, even the 
recollection of which made him shudder 
in after years. In this state of dark unrest 
the muse deserted him, except to relieve on 
one or two occasions the pressure of violent 
anguish. The poems he composed at 
Irvine were: “A Paraphrase of the First 
Psalm ;” ‘A Paraphrase of the first six verses 
of the Ninetieth Psalm ;” “A Prayer under 
the Pressure of Violent Anguish ;” “A Prayer 
in the Prospect of Death ;” “ Stanzas on the 
Same Occasion ;” and eight extemporaneous 
lines: “O why the deuce should I repine?” 
Not one of these productions rises above 
mediocrity, and every one is thoroughly 
steeped in unhappiness. He cried to the 
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Almighty to free his weary eyes from tears 
or to close them fast in death. In_ his 
“Commonplace Book” Burns refers to this 
period as the time when his spirit was 
broken by repeated losses and disasters, 
the time when he was utterly ruined in 
fortune. His harp was hung on the willow- 
tree, and except in lucid infrequent inter- 
vals it remained unfingered. 

So completely was he engulfed in de- 
spair that in the December of 1781 he 
wrote Ag his father telling him that although 
sometimes for an hour or two his spirits 
became lightened and he could glimmer 
a little into futurity, yet his only pleasure- 
able employment was looking backwards 
and forwards in a moral and religious way. 
He was quite transported at the thought 
that ere long, and perhaps very soon, he 
might bid an eternal adieu to all the pains 
and disquietudes of this weary life. He 
became subject to fainting fits and other 
alarming symptoms of a dangerous dis- 
order, and in the prospect of death he 
composed a prayer. In these five verses 
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he addressed “The Almighty Cause” in 
whose presence he thought he might have 
to appear within an hour. Something in 
his breast remonstrated with him that he 
had wandered in paths he ought to have 
shunned, He had been fashioned with 
passions wild and strong and their witching 
voice had often led him astray. Where he 
had fallen short through frailty he implored 
that it might be hid in darkness, and where 
he had erred with intention he made no 
plea at all. It was sufficient for him that 
the All-Good delighted to forgive. 

The four stanzas of nine lines each which 
he composed on this same occasion are 
given in the Stair MS. under the title of 
“Misgivings of Despondency on the Ap- 
proach of the Gloomy Monarch of the 
Grave.” Burns asked himself why he 
should be loth to leave the world. Cer- 
tainly he had not found it full of pleasing 
charms. To him life had been only some 
drops of joy with draughts of ill between, 
gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms, 


Neither Death’s unlovely abode nor the 
G 
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pangs of departure alarmed him, but “ for 
guilt, for guilt” his terrors were in arms 
and his soul trembled to approach an 
angry God. He was fain to cry: “ Forgive 
my foul offence!” and he was fain to have 
pledged himself never more to disobey ; but 
he feared that if God should again restore 
him to health he might again desert the 
beautiful path of virtue, again follow the 
course of folly, again exalt the brute and 
sink the man. He did not see how he 
could sue for heavenly mercy, when, having 
mourned sin so often, he still was prone 
to run to temptation. He asked the Great 
Governor of all to assist him to confine 
his headlong furious passions because he 
felt quite unfit to rule their torrent. In 
these poems there is all the internal evi- 
dence of a mighty soul darkened in the 
anguish of lost innocence. It is impossible 
for any one to study this period closely 
without coming to the conclusion that the 
Adamic light had gone out of Burns, that 
his spiritual harmony had been destroyed 
by sensual discordances. 
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In his oft-quoted letter to Dr. Moore, 
Burns affirmed that the principal thing 
which gave his mind a turn was a friend- 
ship he formed at Irvine with Richard 
Brown. He deemed Brown a very noble 
character whose mind was fraught with in- 
dependence, magnanimity and every manly 
virtue, The poet loved and admired Brown 
to a degree of enthusiasm, and strove to 
imitate him, with some measure of success, 
Burns was all attention to learn from one 
who not only was liberally educated but 
who had a fair knowledge of the world. A 
sailor of varying fortune, Brown, shortly 
before his acquaintance with the poetic 
flax-dresser, had been set on shore by an 
American privateer on the wild coast of 
Connaught, stripped of everything. These 
two young men were tremendously fond 
of the lasses, but the sailor spoke of illicit 
love with levity which hitherto the poet 
had regarded with horror. Here the friend- 
ship did Burns a mischief, and the conse- 
quence was, in his own confession, that 
soon after he resumed the plough he 
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wrote “The Poet’s Welcome to his Ilegiti- 
mate Child.” He met Brown during the 
latter part of 1781 and Elizabeth Paton bore 
him a daughter in November 1784. The 
“«Poet’s Welcome,” therefore, can scarcely 
be called an immediate consequence of 
Brown’s influence. There must have been 
more instant consequences, and among 
these it is safe to include the religious 
poems so charged with remorse and 
misery. 

It is pretty clear that. Irvine was the 
scene of the fall of Burns. In the narra- 
tive of his brother Gilbert it is stated that 
Burns contracted some acquaintances of 
a’freer manner of thinking and living in 
Irvine than he had been used to, whose 
society prepared him for overleaping the 
bounds of rigid virtue which had hitherto 
restrained him. Gilbert asseverates that his 
brother’s love connections were governed 
by the strictest rules of virtue and modesty, 
from which he never deviated till he 
reached his twenty-third year. In other 
words, his defection from sex-virtue dated 
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from Irvine. Brown—who denied that he 
had a malign influence on the poet, and 
maintained that first when he knew Burns 
the flax-dresser had nothing to learn in the 
way of speaking about illicit love with 
levity — was the means of encouraging 
Burns to pursue the career of a poet. 
They spent a Sunday together in Eglinton 
Woods, where Burns repeated some of his 
verses. Brown remarked that he wondered 
how Burns could resist the temptation of 
sending verses of such merit to a magazine. 
From the remark the poet derived an 
appreciation of his powers and an incentive 
to proceed. 

It has been considered probable that the 
eldest of his printed pieces, “Winter: A 
Dirge,’ was composed during his sojourn 
in Irvine; certainly it is pious and doleful 
enough to keep company with the other 
products of his muse at that time. Burns 
was conscious of being a curious mortal, 
inclining to pleasures peculiar to himself, 
and one of his strange characteristics was 
a special delight in the season of winter. 
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He enjoyed it more than any other season 
of the year. His life had been hard, he 
had a sense of misfortune, his mind had 
a habitual melancholy, and so in winter, 
with its icy wastes and cold grandeur his 
own nature found harmony. He felt ex- 
alted when blinding snow and sleet came 
ruthlessly from the stormy north, when the 
brown burn came down tumbling, roaring 
from bank to brae, while bird and beast 
in covert rested. A delicious spiritual ex- 
hilaration came to him when he walked 
in the sheltered side of a wood or high 
plantation in a cloudy winter day and 
heard the stormy wind howling among 
the trees or raving over the plain. Winter 
was a season of devotion, when he kindled 
into religious rapture ; but as yet his trans- 
ports exceeded greatly his capacity for 
expression. 

What Burns did after his shop was 
reduced to ashes is not recorded, but for 
the ensuing three months his state of 
mind was comparable to that of the 
accursed, It was during this period that 
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he actually contemplated the penultimate 
resort of poverty and desperation,—en- 
listing in the army. 
“‘O why the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill foreboder? 


I’m twenty-three, and five feet nine— 
Pll go and be a sodger.” 


And there is a weight of tragedy condensed 
in the second verse, telling not only of 
worldly bankruptcy but of an inward loss 
that never could be repaired :— 
‘““T gat some gear wi’ meikle care, 
I held it weel thegither; 


But now it’s gane and something mair, 
Pll go and be a sodger.” 


One who knew Burns when he sojourned 
at Irvine gave an account in 1826 of the 
appearance of the poet during his heckling 
days. “He looked older than he was—was 
of a very dark complexion, and had a 
strong, dark eye; his ordinary look, while 
in company, was thoughtful, amounting to 
what might be called a gloomy attentive- 
ness. When not interested in the con- 
versation, he might sometimes be seen, for 
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a considerable space, leaning down on his 
palm, with his elbow resting on his knee— 
perhaps the most melancholy of all postures 
short of the prostration of despair. He was 
in common silent and reserved; but when 
he found a manto his mind, he made a 
point of attaching himself to the company 
of that person and endeavouring to bring 
out his powers. Among women he never 
failed to exert himself and always shone. 
People remarked even then that when 
Robert Burns did speak, he always spoke to 
the point, and in general with a sententious 
brevity.” It is said also that he liked to 
debate theological topics with the groups 
which gathered in the churchyard after 
service, 

The first portrait ever painted of Burns 
was apparently done at Irvine. It is a life- 
size bust looking out from a half illumined 
oval. Asawork of art the portrait is not 
of much consequence, nor is the likeness, 
although quite recognisable, perfect. A 
commentator considers this portrait faulty 
because the mouth and chin are weak; but 
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there is room for difference of opinion on 
this subject. John Syme of Ryedale, the 
poet’s friend, writing about another portrait 
of Burns, said, “. . . the lower part of the 
_ face is fuller than when I knew him;” and 
" concerning the same portrait the widow of 


the poet said, “ . . . there is a fulness about 
the lower part that latterly did not belong to 
the original.” It would not be unreason- 


able to assume that the lower part of the 
face of Burns was not remarkable for 
strength. The Irvine portrait is of value 
because it represents the poet as he ap- 
peared in youth, and in holiday attire 
donned for the occasion. Burns wore a 
brown coat, a black-barred yellow worsted 
waistcoat, and a white cambric necktie, in 
two bows, with the ends brought carefully 
together so as to resemble a trefoil. He 
made a present of this portrait to a lady 
who afterwards became Mrs. Ronald of the 
Bennals. 


NEW SONGS AND A COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK 


‘©? Twill make a man forget his woe ; 
Twill heighten all his joy ; 
>T will make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Tho’ the tear were in her eye.” 


“* At Lochlea, whither he seems to have returned in the 
March.of 1782, the studious years and the old comparative 


prosperity had come, or were coming, toa close.—W. E. 
HENLEY, 


WiTH his return to the familiar scenes of 
Lochlea, the cloud which had darkened the 
days at Irvine gradually dissipated, and by 
the beginning of summer he had resumed 
his labours in the field, had bettered by the 
good home influences, and had got in touch 
again with youthful rustic associates. In 
rivalry with David Sillar, who was reckoned 
a prime fiddler, Burns began to practise the 
violin, and for a period the family endured 
his unspeakable scrapings. He could read 
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music, but he never became a fiddler,—just 
as he failed to learn the German flute or 
even to sing a song. However, he was 
back to hard work in the open, back to 
ploughman’s fare. Early this year, 1782, 
‘the Bachelors’ Club had admitted Matthew 
Patterson and John Orr, and in June James 
Patterson was accepted as a member. 

The number of young men with a love 
affair on hand was evidently on the increase, 
and so it was agreed to meet at Tarbolton 
on the race night in July, each with his 
partner, to have a dance in honour of the 
society. On the race night Isobel, the 
youngest sister of Burns, and then a girl of 
eleven years, had been attending a sewing 
school at Talbolton, and was on her way 
home to Lochlea when she met her sister 
Annie, who took Isobel back with her to the 
village again, because Matthew Patterson 
had lost his sweetheart and was in despair 
for a partner. That Isobel at that age could 
dance and also fill the gap of a sweetheart 
for one night seems to argue that precocity 
wasn’t entirely confined to the male element 
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in the Burns family. Who was the partner 
of Burns on that occasion has not tran- 
spired. The rare song, “Mary Morison,” 
was composed about this time. An attempt 
has been made in certain quarters to prove 
that Ellison Begbie was the heroine of four 
songs: “The Lass of Cessnock Banks,” 
“Peggy Alison,” “My Nannie, O,’ and 
“Mary Morison,’—but the reasons do not 
convince. In “Mary Morison” there is 
a newer, richer, more poignant strain than 
there is in previous lyrics. It has also the 
note of singing an ideal lovee He com- 
posed a ballad of fifteen verses entitled, 
“John Barleycorn,” founded on an older 
one taken from a black-letter copy in the 
Pepys Library. The grammatical context 
of the first line, “There was three kings into 
the east,” was an antique euphony deliber- 
ately preferred by Burns, but there have 
been editors who chose, with academic 
ardour, to correct the poet’s grammar. The 
three kings swore that John Barleycorn 
should die, and so they took a plough and 
ploughed him down, putting clods upon 
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his head ; but after the spring showers John 
got up again, and under summer suns he 
armed himself with pointed spears. When 
autumn came he grew wan and pale, and 
his enemies falling upon him with sharp 
‘weapons, he was cut down and tied fast upon 
a cart. Afterwards he was laid upon his 
back and cudgelled, hung up before the 
storm, thrown into a darksome pit of water, 
brought out upon the floor again, tossed 
about, the marrow of his bones wasted over 
a scorching flame, and then handed over 
to a miller who crushed him between two 
stones. His heart’s blood became a popular 
beverage, as with the drinking of it came 
courage and forgetfulness of woe, and each 
man toasted John Barleycorn, glass in hand, 
and his great posterity fills the country to 
this day. 

The poet was already an enthusiastic 
freemason, and when a disruption of Tar- 
bolton United (St. David’s) took place in 
June 1782, Burns was one of the separating 
number who reconstituted themselves under 
the old charter from Mother Kilwinning 
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(dated 1771) as St. James’s Tarbolton Lodge. 
To this lodge Burns presented a Bible, 
printed by Alexander Kincaid, Edinburgh, 
1775. Burns was made a mason by Alex- 
ander Wood, tailor, Tarbolton; and the 
first mason he: made himself was Matthew 
Hall, a noted musician. John Wilson, of 
Dr. Hornbook fame, was Secretary of Tar- 
bolton Lodge from 1782 till 1787, and 
Captain James Montgomery was Master of 
St. James’s Lodge. 

For the entertainment of his brother 
masons he wrote: “No churchman am I 
for to rail and to write,” a ditty in praise 
of a big-belly’d bottle. Sung by the young 
tustic blades of Tarbolton around a flowing 
bowl, the song would please enow, but it 
hasn’t the true quaint touch of “John 
Barleycorn.” Anyhow, his muse was busy 
on liquorish subjects, and the way of his 
going was patent. Then came that splendid 
lyric, “It was upon a Lammas _ night,” 
written forthe tune—“Corn-rigs are bonnie.” 
In later years, when giving a verdict on his 
own poetry, Burns is reported to have 
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said: “The best stanza that I ever wrote, 
at least the one that pleases me best and 
comes nearest my beau idéal of poetical 
perfection, is this :— 
** T hae been blithe wi’ comrades dear; 
I hae been merry drinking; 
I hae been joyfu’ gathering gear; 
I hae been happy thinking; 
But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Though three times doubled fairly, 


That happy night was worth them a’, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley.” 


The Annie who agreed to see Burns 
through the barley on that Lammas night 
was said to have been Anne Rankine, 
daughter of the notorious farmer of Adam- 
hill, who was destined himself to be a 
subject of the poet’s art, but the heroine- 
ship has been claimed for several Annies 
of the district. The poet made Anne 
Rankine a present of a lock of his hair. 

On the fifteenth of January 1783 Burns 
wrote a letter to his early teacher, John 
Murdoch, who was then resident in London, 
telling his old schoolmaster how well he 
remembered the many obligations under 
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which he lay to his kindness and friend- 
ship. In the course of a long epistle the 
poet said that he had kept pretty clear of 
vicious habits, but as a man of the world 
he was most miserably deficient. ‘One 
would have thought that, bred as I have 
been under a father who has figured pretty 
well as un homme des affaires, 1 might 
have been what the world calls an active, 
pushing fellow; but to tell you the truth, 
sir, there is hardly anything more my 
reverse.” He seemed to be born to see 
and Observe, and he was ready to com- 
pound with the knave who tricked him 
of his money, if the knave happened to 
have anything original about him, and 
demonstrated human nature in a new 
light. The study of mankind was the 
joy of his heart, and for that he was ready 
to cheerfully sacrifice every other con- 
sidération. He was indifferent to those 
things which concerned the busy anxious 
world, and if he had enough for the hour 
that was all he wanted. He was indolent, 
yet so far as an extremely delicate con- 
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stitution permitted, he was not lazy, and 
in many things, especially in tavern matters, 
he claimed to be a strict economist. 
‘““Not indeed for the sake of the money; 
but one of the principal parts of my 
composition is a kind of pride of stomach, 
and I scorn to fear the face of any man 
living: above everything, I abhor as hell 
the idea of sneaking in a corner to avoid 
a dun—possibly some pitiful sordid wretch 
who in my heart I despise and detest. 
‘Tis this and this alone, that endears 
economy to me.” Away at Dumfries, at 
the last, he was overwhelmed by what he 
abhorred as hell. It would gladden Mur- 
doch’s heart to learn that the poet was 
in the matter of books very profuse, his 
favourite authors being of the sentimental 
kind such as Shenstone, Thomson, Mac- 
kenzie, Sterne, and Ossian, and that on 
these models he endeavoured to form his 
conduct. His mind glowed with senti- 
ments lit at their flame, and he forgot 
that he was a poor insignificant devil, 
unnoticed and unknown, stalking up and 
H 
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down fairs and markets (when he happened 
to be in them) reading a page or two of 
mankind, whilst business men jostled him 
as an idle encumbrance. 

In the spring of 1783 he began a 
“Commonplace Book” wherein he re- 
corded a few commonplace remarks, and 
described himself as a man who had little 
art in making money, and still less in keep- 
ing it. He believed himself to be a man 
of some sense, a great deal of honesty, and 
unbounded goodwill. After prefixing two 
quotations from his favourite Shenstone, 
which showed that Burns was already con- 
scious of his abilities, the poet made his 
first entry in the month of April. It was 
all about love, and the rapture of green 
eighteen in the company of the mistress 
of his heart when that mistress was kind. 
The second entry was made in August, 
the lapse of months being accounted for, 
in all likelihood, by the worries of litiga- 
tion which were heightened by the presence 
of bailiffs at Lochlea in May. He con- 
fessed that he never had the least thought 
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or inclination of turning poet till he once 
got heartily in love, and then rhyme and 
song were his spontaneous language. The 
first of his compositions was “Handsome 
Nell,” written when he was a very good 
boy, when he was “unacquainted and 
uncorrupted with the ways of a wicked 
world,” and it was duly incorporated in 
his note-book. Then with a whimsical 
touch he proceeded to criticise his first 
song stanza by stanza, noting that the 
second and fifth come finely up to his 
favourite idea, “‘a sweet sonsy lass.” 

September found our poet of twenty- 
four summers entirely agreeing with Adam 
Smith, who had stated in “his excellent 
Theory of Moral Sentiments,” that remorse 
is the most painful sentiment that can em- 
bitter the human bosom; and on that 
_ subject he moralised a little and added a 
fragment on Remorse containing these 
lines :— 


“, . . the pangs of keen remorse— 


The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt perhaps where we’ve involvéd others, 
The young, the innocent, who fondly lo’ed us 
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Nay, more—that very love their cause of ruin ! 
O burning hell! In all thy store of torments, 
There’s not a keener lash!”> = 


That is the language of Burns to himself: 
his welcome to “dear-bought Bess” is the 
language of Burns to the world. The 
Burns of solitude and the Burns of society 
were even until the last scene at Dumfries 
stranger and at variance. 

David Sillar, who had been conducting 
a small school at Commonside, near Tar- 
bolton, found it unprofitable and removed 
to Irvine to start business as a grocer in 
this year of 1783. 


SAUNDERS TAIT: THE TARBOLTON 
POET-LAUREATE 


“The poet, some guid angel help him, 
Or else, I fear, some ill ane skelp him, 
He may do weel for a’ he’s done yet, 
But only—he’s no just begun yet.” 


“ There is another custom here of great antiquity commonly 
known by the name of rocking; that is, when neighbours 
visit one another in pairs or three or more in company, 
during the moonlight of winter or spring, and spend the 
evening alternately in one another’s houses. The custom 
seems to have arisen when spinning on the rock or distaff 
was in use, which therefore was carried along with the 
visitors to a neighbour’s house.” — Statistical Account. 


JUNE Fair was a great event in Tarbolton, 
On the evening preceding it, a bit of fuel 
was demanded from each house, and it 
was invariably given even by the poorest 
villager. The fuel collected was carried to 
a particular part of the beautiful round hill 
which stands close to the town and is the 
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most remarkable object in the neighbour- 
hood. Burns sang of it in his poem on Dr. 
Hornbook: “I had gaen ound about the 
hill.’ On the hill there was an altar or a 
circular fireplace of turf about three feet in 
height, whereon -the collected fuel was laid, 
and before an assemblage of old and young 
inhabitants the huge bonfire was kindled. 
Men and women waited for hours to wit- 
ness the celebration of an ancient custom 
among the youths, who leapt with great 
zeal upon the turf-wall which enclosed 
the bonfire and which also enclosed the 
ashes of previous conflagrations. 

Whether or not the members of the 
Bachelors’ Club took part in this remnant 
of Druidical rites is not recorded, but it is 
certain that a few of their number would 
be found on the evening of the Fair in the 
garret of Saunders Tait. Who was Alex- © 
ander Tait ? Saunders had the distinction 
of being known as the Tarbolton Poet. 
He was a tailor who lived in a garret by 
himself, and he was a bachelor well ad- 
vanced in years. During the June Fair, 
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when Tarbolton was crowded, Saunders, by 
a tolerated infringement of the excise laws, 
annually converted his garret into a popular 
shebeen, wherein Bacchus was worshipped 
with great singleness of mind. Saunders 
was an eccentric, around whom the country 
youths gathered to listen to his odd sayings 
and to hear his singing. He was the 
presiding genius in the little bacchanalian 
garret temple. What he sang and recited 
were the products of his own muse, deal- 
ing with such events as a curling bonspiel 
in which the village curlers had beaten the 
parish of Stair rinks, a local love affair, or 
any local incident of passing moment. 
These songs delighted his young and 
rustic audience immensely, and his songs 
and liquors were highly applauded. In 
these days the tailor was a social institution, 
at once useful, informative, and entertain- 
ing. He was known in every farmhouse 
for miles around, and to, and through, and 
from him radiated all the gossip and news 
of the country-side. Read “The Tailor of 
Mouzie,” by James Stewart, and behold a 
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graphic picture of the knight of the needle. 
In a farmer’s kitchen in the evening Patie 
Whip-the-Cat sat making’a pair of trousers 
for the goodman, and around him were 
gathered over thirty auditors, leaving scarce 
enough room for the lasses’ spindles to whirl 
and bob. A long dispute took place 
about the State, and the tailor, drawing a 
stitch with nettled heat, probed his op- 
ponent’s eye, an action which was laugh- 
ingly looked upon by the farmer as a pierc- 
ing argument. Swift with the hand, quick 
in the“mind, and apt with the tongue, Patie 
successfully engaged them all in polemics. 
Then his manner turned as the night grew: 
he told many quaint tales, came away with 
many good jokes, till the goodwife, with 
laughing, ravelled her yarn, lost the thread 
end of her pirn, and enjoyed herself like 
her youngest born. Midnight came and 
went ere any one thought of bed, and all 
through the entertaining qualities of the 
peripatetic tailor. 

To the people of Burns’s day the arrival, 
in the way of his trade, of the genuine old 
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travelling tailor, Whip-the-Cat, as he was 
generally termed, was an advent long 
remembered. Very often he united in 
his person the talent of wit and a subtle 
knowledge of mankind; and being also a 
chronicler of all the gossip in his rounds, 
he was sure always of a hearty welcome 
wherever he went. From being a travelling 
tailor, Saunders Tait had laid aside his 
pack, had settled in Tarbolton, and had 
become, ere Burns knew him, a well-known 
character. He was a smart, active man, 
with considerable vivacity looking out of his 
smiling countenance ; and being possessed 
of an inexhaustible fund of humour and 
anecdote, he was the very life and soul of 
wedding, rocking, or any other social party. 
It has been recorded that at the country 
firesides Saunders was always a welcome 
addition, Everybody esteemed him, for, 
although his poetical licence of lampoon- 
ing sometimes created an enemy, no one 
cared to provoke his muse by manifesting 
their displeasure. Saunders was a local 
power. All local squabbles, or any peculiar 
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occurrence found in hima ready chronicler. 
His influence in Tarbolton was consider- 
able although he was looked upon as queer, 
and he took an active share in every public 
movement. 

When the building of the Secession 
Church was in progress during 1777, the 
work was interrupted by the want of hewn 
stone because of the opposition of the 
parish minister and neighbouring gentry. 
A public meeting was called to consider the 
situation, and there Saunders undertook to 
arrange the affair “by a plan which he had 
in his eye.” It was a roundabout method, 
and few people imagined that the tailor 
would succeed in it; but all the same 
Saunders achieved his object, and thereby 
was held in much repute for sagacity. With 
Saunders Tait as village laureate, having 
David Sillar,schoolmaster,and Robert Burns, 
farmer’s son, as his rivals, Tarbolton was a 
unique poetical arena. Saunders, the old 
bachelor, may not have been a member of 
the club, yet nevertheless he was personally 
and intimately acquainted with the two 
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young bachelor poets who seem neither to 
have won his friendship nor to have earned 
his respect. Perhaps there were too many 
poets in the village to ensure concord. Any- 
how, Burns made some verses of an un- 
complimentary nature about the rhyming 
tailor—verses which, unfortunately, have not 
been handed down to us—with the result 
that Saunders Tait, nothing daunted by the 
poetical reputation of the young man at 
Lochlea, replied in a curious little poem 
entitled, “Burns in His Infancy.” Here it 
is in full :— 


BURNS IN HIS INFANCY 


“ Now I maun trace his pedigree, 
Because he made a sang on me, 
And let the world look and see, 

Just wi’ my tongue, 
How Rab and Clootie did agree, 
When he was young. 


Now Rab he’s thriving like a plant, 
Auld Symie ca’s him his young saint, 
And’s learned him vastly weel to chant, 
And mak’ fine rhyme, 
Tells him wv jilts he’ll let him rant, 
In a wee time. 
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Now he’s come to the age o’ ten, 

And has begun to chase a hen, 

Out through the kitchen, but and ben, 
He toddles at her ; 

The thing grows weary’t as ye’ll ken, 
Gie’s her a blatter. 


Now he is fifteen years and mair, 

There’s not his match in any where, 

Na, not in Clydesdale nor Ayrshire, 
He beats our Lairds; 

His grandfather’s gi’en him plenty lear, 
To play his cards.” 

This comparatively harmless and tame 
effusion, yet extremely suggestive in its 
way, was not the only exertion of the muse 
of Saunders against Burns, as we shall see 
in due time. It were better, however, 
to give a more complete knowledge of 
Saunders Tait before submitting his further 
versicular attacks on his two youthful con- 
temporaries who were bosom cronies at 
the time, and therefore the following par- 
ticulars have been excerpted from the 
“Contemporaries of Burns,” published in 
1840, Tait was generally understood to be 
a native of Tarbolton, but from one of his 
songs, entitled “The Author’s Nativity,” it 
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has been presumed that he was born some- 
where in Peeblesshire :— 
“ Leethen so pretty, 
Where first I drew breath, 


There my Mother Betty 
She clad me in claith, 


“ By Leethen he probably meant the river 
Leithen, in the shire of Peebles. The water- 
ing-place since well known as Innerleithen 
may be said to be the locality of his birth. 
Saunders found his way westward in the 
capacity of a pedlar, and as in those days 
mantua-making formed no inconsiderable 
branch of the business of a tailor, it was 
not unusual for him on selling a gown- 
piece to remain in the house of the fair 
purchaser until he had shaped and sewed 
it. No clash or gossip could escape the 
tailor. Latterly Saunders laid aside the 
pack and settled in Tarbolton, where he 
was well remembered forty years after his 
death. He was a stout, well formed man 
of middle stature.... 

“With the view of augmenting the num- 
ber of members, the Universal Friendly 
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Society used to have frequent proces- 
sions through the village. On _ these 
occasions there were generally two can- 
didates for the colonelcy, and the one 
who produced most members became 
entitled to the honour. The canvass was 
usually keen. At one of the contested 
affairs of this kind, Saunders started in 
opposition to William Sillar, Spittleside 
(brother of the poet David), and gained by 
a great majority. Our informant perfectly 
recollects the poet with his cocked hat 
marching proudly through the village at 
the head of the long train of members who 
followed. He was also Bailie of Tarbolton 
for some time—no mean proof of his re- 
spectability and character. In allusion to 
the various offices of trust and honour 
confided in him, he says in one of his 
poems :— 
‘“l’m Patron to the Burgher folks, 
I’m Cornal to the Farmers’ Box, 
And Bailie to guid hearty cocks, 
That are a’ grand— 


Has heaps o’ houses built on rocks, 
W? lime and sand. 
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“Saunders was at one period a man of 
property, having purchased two or three 
houses in the village; but these he did not 
long retain, whether because he had not 
the means, or wished to realise a profit by 
the sale, it is impossible to say. In 1794, 
when the late Earl of Eglinton, then 
Major Montgomerie, raised his regiment 
of West Lowland Fencibles, Saunders, 
though well advanced in years, was 
among the first, we believe, to enroll his 
name under the banners of the warlike 
major.” 

In ‘Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits,” where 
a portrait and a memoir of the earl are 
given, the following notice of Tait, by way 
of a footnote, is also appended : “ Among 
others who ‘foliowed to the field’ was an 
eccentric personage of the name of Tait. 
He was a tailor, and in stature somewhat 
beneath the military standard; but he was 
a poet, and zealous in the cause of loyalty. 
He had sung the deeds of the Mont- 
gomeries in many a couplet; and, having 
animated the villagers with his loyal strains, 
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resolved, like a second Tyrtzus, to en- 
courage his companions in arms to victory 
by the fire and vigour of his verses. It is 
said he could not write; nevertheless, e 
actually published a small volume of poems. 
These have long ago sunk into oblivion. Still 
‘Sawney Tait, the tailor,’ is well remem- 
bered. He was a bachelor; and, like a 
true son of genius, occupied an attic of 
very small dimensions. ... Some of his 
songs gained a temporary popularity. One 
in particular, on Mrs. Alexander of Balloch- 
mylé, was much talked of, probably from 
the circumstance of the lady having con- 
descended to patronise the village laureate 
by requesting his attendance at Balloch- 
myle, where he recited the piece—was 
yewarded—and afterwards continued to 
be a privileged frequenter of the hall. 
Poor Saunders, unluckily, was more in 
repute for his songs than his needle. He 
was, no doubt, uncommonly expeditious ; 
in proof of which it is told that on some 
particular occasion he had made a coat 
in one day; but then his ‘steeks’ were 
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prodigiously long, and with him fashion 
was out of the question, abiding as he 
always did by the good old plan. The 
result was that, while his brethren of 
the needle were paid eightpence a day, 
‘Saunders acknowledged his inferiority, by 
claiming no more than sixpence! The 
military ardour of the poet was somewhat 
evanescent. Whether the duties were too 
fatiguing, or whether his compatriots had 
no relish for poetical excitements, we know 
not, but true it is that, in the dusk of a 
summer evening, some few weeks after 
the departure of the Fencibles, Saunders 
was seen entering the village, leading a 
goat which he had procured in his travels, 
and followed by a band of youngsters 
who had gone to meet him on his ap- 
proach.” 

Saunders published his volume in 1790. 
It was printed at Paisley, For and Sold by 
the Author Only, at the small charge of 
is. 6d., though containing 304 pages octavo. 
A curious miscellany, long since extinct, 
called the Mew Pazsley Repository, says that 

I 
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Tait’s poems were printed by John Neilson 
of Paisley in 1790. He sang of Lady 
Ballochmyle’s chariot, Ceilsfield’s Hawks 
and Greyhounds, the Illumination of Tar- 
bolton on the recovery of his Majesty, 
and of many religious themes, His verses 
are rudely made, yet they are not wanting 
in knowledge. Saunders seems to have 
groped some distance into Scottish history. 
He has a long ballad entitled the “ Battle 
of the Largs,” also verses on that of Lon- 
cartie, Dunkeld, Aberlemny, Roslin, &c., 
all displaying a pretty accurate knowledge 
of the leading circumstances connected 
with these important national events. 

~ Though localised in Tarbolton, Saunders 
appears from his volume to have spent 
some time in Paisley. The following 
lines commemorate the “Burial of Lord 
Abercorn” :— 

“Paisley High Kirk’s like a temple; 
Craigans, Deuchal, Castle-Semple, 
So tightly co’ert wi’ slate ; 
The Abbey Kirk sounds like a horn, 


There buried is Lord Abercorn, 
Embalm’d he lies in state. 
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In black coaches and horse were drest, 
So slowly did they creep, 
Because their master’s win to rest, 
And in the tomb must sleep, 
The saulies in rallies 
Did after other go; 
Wy’ sleepers and weepers 
It was a mournful show.” 


As this effusion relates to James, sixth 
earl of Abercorn, who died goth October 
1789, and was buried in the family sepul- 
chre (“the Sounding Aisle”), it may be 
regarded as in so far fixing the period of 
the poet’s sojourn in Paisley. A worthy 
septuagenarian (an ex-bailie) of that town, 
remembers ‘Sawney Tait” well. The poet 
was, at the period alluded to, a journey- 
man tailor with one Daniel Mitchell, a 
native of Tarbolton, in John Street. The 
lads in the weaving-shop next door, having 
found out his rhyming propensities, were 
in the habit of challenging him to a trial 
of skill, and scraps of verses passed between 
them, greatly to the amusement of the 
weavers, who were obliged to admit that 
the tailor’s goose made the smoothest 
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doggerel. As a sample of the interchange 
of rhyming ware, the pave recollects the 
following quatrain :— 
“ John Street is the King’s nurserie, 
Lonwell’s the place where colours flee, 


Sandholes it is the place of trade, 
In Sanny Paton’s shop or bed.” 


John Street was noted for the number of 
youths who enlisted. 

As Saunders continued in the employ of 
Mitchell for about half a year, and is known 
to have returned immediately afterwards to 
Tarbolton, it is probable that his volume was 
in the press during this brief period—his 
economical habits having dictated the con- 
trivance of working as a journeyman while 
the printing of his poems was in progress. 

Our reminiscences of the poet extend 
little farther. He was never married, and, 
as mentioned in the extract from “Kay’s 
Portraits,” lived generally in a garret, with- 
out any companion whatever save a large 
tame rat, which invariably made its appear- 
ance at meal-time. One day a woman came 
in when Saunders and his favourite were 
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at dinner together. The rat, not accustomed 
to interruption, sprang up below the in- 
truder’s petticoat—she screamed for assist- 
ance—and, some of the neighbours rushing 
in, the rat was killed, much to the grief and 
wrath of the poet. Among the many things 
for which the tailor was distinguished we 
may mention his fondness for pennystone 
playing. He once undertook a match with 
a flesher from Ayr, and beat him. 

Saunders did not long survive his return 
from the Fencibles, Being ill, and finding 
his end approaching, he was taken to the 
house of William Wallace, Millburn, a 
short distance from Tarbolton, and there 
he died. 


CONCERNING THREE YEARS 
OF LITIGATION 


“ Awa’ ye selfish, warly race, 
Wha think that havins, sense an’ grace, 
E’en love an’ friendship should give place 
To catch-the-plack ! 
I dinna like to see your face 
Nor hear your crack.” 


oe 
“T need scarce say that Saunders Tait produced a ‘‘ Burns 
at Lochly,” in which he fell on his enemy tooth and claw. 
His statements are as specific as M‘Lure’s, and are sub- 
stantially in agreement with some of them.. .”—W. E, 
HENLEY, 


AFTER two years’ litigation between William 
Burns and his laird, a sheriff-officer named 
James Gordon made an appearance at 
Lochlea on the 17th May 1783 and seques- 
trated the stock and plenishing of the 
farm. With him were Robert Doak and 
John Lees, the former a servant to Laird 


M‘Lure, and the latter a shoemaker at 
134 
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Tarbolton, no other than John Lees who 
used to “ask oot” lasses for the poet. 
Lees was present as a witness and would 
no doubt be a sorrowful spectator of the 
proceedings as Gordon went over the gear 
_ bit by bit, marking it for his own as sure 
sequestration for payment of rent. To 
men of independent spirit such as were 
Wiiliam Burns and his two sons, the pre- 
sence of these agents of the law must have 
been hard to bear. 

Several months previously the Burns 
family seem to have expected drastic re- 
prisals from M‘Lure; at least, there is a 
certificate in existence, and in Burns's 
handwriting, signed by Robert Steven, that 
he had “proofed” a corn stack at Lochlea 
from William Burns in Lochlea to Robert 
and Gilbert Burns also in Lochlea, dated 
Lochlea, January 8, 1783. A proof-man 
was a man appointed to determine how 
much grain there was in a corn stack, 
and the person appointed in this instance 
was in all probability their near neighbour, 
Robert Steven of Little Hill, father of 
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Tibbie Steen, the heroine of “O Tibbie, I 
hae Seen the Day.” Curiously enough, 
the Glasgow Mercury, dated January 16-23, 
1783, contains an advertisement of the 
‘Gainers of the Premiums for Flax-Raising, 
Crop 1781,” and the names in the second 
class, which was for lintseed saved for 
sowing, include the name of Robert Burns, 
Lochlea Farm, Tarbolton Parish, £3. Per- 
haps it was at Irvine that he saved the lint- 
seed for sowing. These three pounds 
would be a godsend. 

Darkhess was steadily descending over 
the Burns household. The father, tortured 
and tossed by two years of legal warfare, 
bent with a life of toil, was evidently in 
“deep decline,” as the Scots term con- 
sumption, was indeed unable at that time 
to conduct his correspondence. The poet, 
with the shadow of Irvine still over him, 
far from being settled, subject to storms 
of passion and composing few verses, used 
his pen on behalf of his father, and it can 
be safely assumed that he did so till the 
spring of 1784, when his father died. Thus 
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the later stages of litigation, although liter- 
ally directed against William Burns, were 
really met by his eldest son, and the 
answers to M‘Lure’s petition, could they 
be discovered, would be an_ interesting 
literary “find,’ for in all likelihood they 
were written by the poet. These circum- 
stances explain why the “wyte,” the blame 
of the affair, was laid on Burns by his 
bardic assailant Saunders Tait, who, living 
in the village, would know what was going 
on. Upon this litigation some light was 
thrown by copies of certain documents 
which were ient to and shown in the 
Burns Exhibition by Mrs. J. C. Burns of 
Kilmareen, the representative of Gilbert 
Burns’s family. The first is described as 
“Service copy petition by David M‘Lure, 
Merchant, Ayr, against William Burns, 
tenant of Lochill (sc) part of the Barony 
of Halfmark, Tarbolton, at the rent of 
£130 sterling yearly by set from the 
petitioner, alleging that William Burns owed 
him upwards of £500, wherefore warrant 
of sequestration was asked for, and interim 
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warrant granted, on 17th May 1783, the 
date of service.” 


“At Ayr, the seventeenth day of May, 
seventeen hundred and eighty three years, 
anent the petition given in and presented 
to the Humble, the Sherriff-Deput of Ayr 
by David M’Lure, merchant in Ayr, Humbly 
showeth, that William Burns in Lochill 
possessed that farm, part of the Barony of 
Halfmark, in the parish of Tarbolton, and 
had done so for five years preceding 
Martinmas last, at the rent of one hundred 
and thirty pounds sterling yearly by set 
from the petitioner, and was _ presently 
owing upwards of five hundred pounds 
sterling besides the current year’s rent. 
That the said William Burns, having upon 
frivolous Pretences refused payment of the 
rent, his claims of Retention came at last 
to be submitted to Arbiters, and then laid 
before Mr. Hamilton of Sundrum, as overs- 
man, to determine upon them, but as there 
was no written Tacks or minute of bargain 
between the Petitioner and the said William 
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Burns it was informed that he was im- 
mediately to quit the possession, and was 
preparing himself accordingly to disposses- 
sion of stock and crops, to disappoint the 
petitioner of his fund of payment, which 
* obliged him to make the petition at present 
craving. It might therefore please his 
Lordship to order that petition to be 
served upon the said William Burns, and 
him to lodge his assures thereto in a short 
space, and in the meantime to grant 
warrant for sequestrating the whole stock 
and crops in the barn and barnyard upon 
said land, ali to remain till payment was 
made of the bygone rent, at least till suffi- 
cient caution was found for what may be 
due, and likewise of the current year’s rent, 
according to justice, as the said petition, 
signed by the said David M‘Lure, petitioner, 
bears, which petition having been upon the 
date hereof considered by William Wallace 
of Dochran, Esq., advocate, Sherriff-Deput 
of Ayrshire, he ordained, and hereby 
ordains the before William Burns to be 
served with a full copy of said Petition 
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and of that Deliverance, and to lodge his 
assures thereto in the Sherriff-Clerk’s at Ayr 
within four days after he shall be so served 
with Certification, and in the meantime 
granted and hereby grants warrend to 
officers to sequestrate and secure the stock 
in the barn and barnyard for payment of 
the current year’s rent when due or at 
least till sufficient caution is found therefor. 
And also the said Crop in the barn and 
barnyard, for payment of the year’s rent 
whereot it is the growth or that security 
be found therefor, as the said deliver- 
ance signed by the said William Wallace, 
Esquar, advocate, Sherriff Deput of Ayr- 
shire, bears; extracted upon this and the 
two preceding pages by William Crooks, 
clk. subs. 

“You, the within designed William Burns, 
are hereby served with a copy of said 
petition, deliverance, and warrend of seques- 
tration, desires you to lodge your assures 
thereto, in the Sherriff-Clerk’s office at Ayr 
within four days next after the date hereof, 
certs. This I do upon the seventeen day 
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of May, seventeen hundred and eighty 
three years, before witnesses. 
“TAMES GORDON.” 


Then follows :— 


“Upon the seventeenth day of May 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three years, 
I, James Gordon, officer past, by virtue of 
the Sherriff Deput of Ayrshire, his deliver- 
ance and warrand of sequestration, wrote 
upon this and the two succeeding pages 
following on the before extracted Petition, 
and lawfully served the before designed 
William Burns personally apprehended 
with a full doubts of the before petition, 
deliverance, and warrand of sequestration, 
with a short copy subjoined thereto, sub- 
scribed by me, desiring and requiring him 
to lodge his answers thereto in the Sherriff 
Clerk’s office at Ayr within four days next 
after the date hereof, and also the said 
officer, in virtue of the foresaid warrand of 
sequestration passed to the grounds of the 
lands of Lochlie upon the said seventeenth 
day of May current and year foresaid, and 
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then and there I lawfully sequestrated 
and secoured four horse, two mears, two 
ploughs and plough graith, one wheat- 
stack, one half stack of corn, and a little 
hay, all standing in the barnyard: four 
stacks of bear in the barn, about three 
bolls of bear lying on the barn floor, two 
stacks of corn in the barn, two small bags 
of pease in the barn, thirteen cows, two 
caffs, one ewe, two lambs, fourteen bundles 
of shafe lint, seven bundles of mill tow 
in the mill, five carts with graith belong- 
ing them lying in the shed, three cart 
wheels lying in the shed, two cart wheels 
standing in. the closs with an iron axtree, 
two old ploughs, three long-bodied carts 
in the shed, two harrows on the land 
besides the house, a large parcell of wheat 
straw in thack shaves, a large parcell of 
bear straw in battels, all in the barnyard, 
and a large parcell of corn straw in battels 
in the shed, all to remain under sure 
sequestration for payment of the current 
year’s rent when due, or at least till suff- 
cient caution is found therefor, before, 
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and in presence of those witnesses— 
Robert Doak, servant to David M‘Lure 
of Shanood, and John Lees, shoemaker in 
Tarbolton,” 


The answers of William Burns have 
not yet been recovered. Copies of the 
counter-answers of M‘Lure have been. 

Replies from David M‘Lure, merchant 
in Air, to the answers of William Burns, 
in Lochlie. 


The petitioner denies there was any 
missive of agreement, respecting the lease 
of the Lands of Lochlie to the respondent 
as he alledges. But he affirms that the 
rent of said Lands was set forth in the 
petition. Sometime ago the respondent 
made out an Account in his own hand 
writing which he called an account of 
Charge and Discharge, betwixt him and 
the petitioner, in which Account he him- 
self states the rent in the same manner 
as set forth in the petition. This Account 
with other papers is lying before the 
Arbiter, Mr. Hamilton of Sundrum. 
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“The petitioner allows that the respondent 
has ploued and owned part of the Lands, 
but whether so much as ought to have 
been done he cannot say, but he submitted 
to your Lordship whether thirteen black 
cattle (which by the Execution of Seques- 
tration here produced, your lordship will 
see is all the respondent has on the farm) 
be an adequate number for a farm of the 
extent and which pays the rent which the 
respondent’s farm does. It will no doubt 
appear to your lordship that there ought 
to have been at least double that Quantity, 
but few as they are and notwithstanding 
your Lordship’s sequestration the petitioner 
is. well informed that since your lordship’s 
warrant was execute the respondent has 
actually carried off and sold part of that 
number at a public market. As the re- 
spondent acknowledges the possession it 
cannot be understood that he should pos- 
sess these lands without paying rent up to 
any given period during his possession. 
Therefore his saying that the rents are 
paid up to Martinmas last is a mere allega- 
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tion without the smallest foundation. It 
is therefore humbly hoped from these 
causes your Lordship will see no cause to 
alter or recall your warrant of sequestra- 
tion as craved. 

(Signed) “David M‘LURE.” 


The rights and the wrongs of this case 
will never be cleared up until the supple- 
mentary documents are rescued from ob- 
livion. David M‘Lure, laird and merchant, 
alleged that his tenant, William Burns, owed 
him arrears of rent amounting to £500, 
and obtained a warrant for sequestration 
accordingly. William Burns averred that 
he did not owe so much, and asked the 
warrant to be recalled. But a graver 
charge was made by M‘Lure in his final 
replies; for he accused his tenant of selling 
portions of his sequestrated black cattle, 
in defiance of his ‘“lordship’s warrant.” 
Another light, equally perplexing, was 
thrown on this piece of litigation by 
Saunders Tait, who gave his version of 
the case entirely in sympathy with M‘Lure. 

K 
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In a poem called “Burns in Lochly” he 
wrote :— 


~*~ 
4 


BURNS IN LOCHLY 


“ To Lochly you came like a clerk, 
And 0n your back was scarce a sark, 
The dogs did at your buttocks bark, 

But now ye’re bra’, 
Ye poucht the rent, ye was sae stark, 
Made payment sma’. 


Man! I’m no speakin’ out o’ spite, 
Else Patie wad upo’ me flyte, 
M‘Lure ye scarcely left a mite, 
ty To fill his horn, 
You and the Lawyers gie’d him a skyte, 
Sold a’ his corn. 


He sent the drum Tarbolton through, 
That no man was to buy frae you ; 
At the kirk door he cry’d it too, 
I heard the yell, 
‘ This vera thing I write ’tis true, 
Ye’ll ken yersel’. 


M‘Lure he put you in a farm, 

And coft you coals your arse to warm, 
And meal and maut—ye did get barm 
And then it wrought, 

For his destruction and his harm, 
It is my thought. 
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He likewise did the mailing stock, 
And built your barns, the door did lock, 
His ain gun at him ye did cock, 
And never spar’d, 
W’it owre his head came a clean knock, 
Maist kill’d the Laird. 


Auld Nick he did himself disguise, 

This is his servant’s loudest cries, 

M‘Lure’s downfall is Burns’s rise, 
Give ear to me, 

Ye Lairds and Gentry, be surpris‘d, 
Sic tricks to see. 


M‘Lure’s estate has ta’en the fever, 

And heal again it will be never, 

The vagabonds they ca’ you clever, 
You're sic a sprite, 

To rive frae him baith ga’ and liver, 
And baith the feet.” 


Merciless Saunders virtually said that 
Burns came to Lochlea almost naked and 
went out of it “braw” because the rent 
wasn’t paid. While disclaiming spitefulness, 
he affirmed that Burns sold M‘Lure’s corn, 
and that the lawyers ate up M‘Lure’s money, 
leaving the laird with scarcely a mite. He 
heard the drummer announcing to the 
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villagers of Tarbolton that no one was to 
buy from Burns; at the kirk door he 
also heard it cried. He* maintained that 
M‘Lure put the Burns family into the 
farm; that he bought coals, meal, and 
malt for them; that he stocked the farm ; 
that he built the barns, with the ungrate- 
ful result that the downfall of the laird 
was the rise of Burns. In the fifth verse 
it has been supposed that Saunders Tait 
recorded the particulars of a _ personal 
encounter between the poet and M‘Lure ; 
but perhaps it was an allegorical method 
of saying that the recipient of gifts 
had used those gifts against the giver. 
The feud between Burns and M‘Lure 
was incidentally mentioned by Tait in 
a poem Called “ A Journey to Destruction.” 


‘ 


A JOURNEY TO DESTRUCTION 


“A man and horse, without a load, 
Met an Exciseman on the road, 
He speart whare he had his abode, 
Says he, ‘In Hell.’ 
By came a merchant, gave a nod, 
The same did tell. 
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The one went east, the other west ; 

They travelled both exceeding fast ; 

The man said to them, as they past, 
‘J plainly see, 

At hell you two will meet at last, 
Keep on a wee.’ 


O Scotland! but thy bairns are rude, 
There’s vastly few inclines for good, 
For black deceit’s in their £zmg’s hood, 
That ugly nest ; 
From the priests they got the warst of food, 
Wha should cook best. 


Sirs, or this century be out, 

There will be shedding blood I doubt ; 

For priests’ black doctrines come about, 
Frae their sly gab ; 

Guns and claymores maun come a route, 
To stick and stab, 


Like Catholic country’s scarlet whore, 

The way that Burns playd w? M‘Lure, 

Who then had money was na sure, 
Romans are mad, 

They murdered men upon the moor, 
Took a’ they had. 


The weans they held them upon speets, 

The wives they burnt wi’ coals or peats ; 

They ravish’d maids upon the streets, 
In ditch or stank, 

Romans, Armenians, greatest cheats, 
Save Heron’s Bank.” 
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In another poem, entitled, “A Compli- 
ment,” he gave himself more rope, alleging 
that, besides being {£500 behind with the 
rent, Burns had smuggled away the goods 
sequestrated by M‘Lure. 


A COMPLIMENT 


** Our Provost Mr. G ve lives here, 
Ten witnesses at once did swear, 
About auld D——d D—wnie’s gear, 
He ga’ed a route, 
The ravell’d hesps he makes them clear, 
“ And reds them out. 


Sir, for M‘Lure he fought so fair, 
’Gainst Burns and Lawyers in Ayr, 
He trimm’d their jackets to a hair, 
So wantonlie, 
No toil nor travel he did spare, 
To win the plea. 


The horse, corn, pets, kail, kye and lures, 
Cheese, pease, beans, rye, wool, house, and 


flours, 
Pots, pans, crans, tongs, brace-spits and 
skeurs, 
The milk and barm, 


Each thing they had was a’ M‘Lure’s— 
He stock’d the farm. 
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Thae smugglers, wae confound their hide ! 
Our Provost, faith ! he laid their pride, 
M‘Lure the gully didna guide, 

For’t bears the scorn, 
He order’d them on yon brae side, 

To shear his corn. 


Then till’t like furies they did fa’, 

They shore, and thrash, got horse to ca’, 
Then loaded weel, gar’t the brutes draw, 
Long whips did crack, 

Wae hae’t they left M‘Lure ava, 
Man! than he brack. 


Each poet they must tell their mind, 
The wae trot a’ the smugglers blind, 
Five hundred pounds they were behind, 
Were they not fell? 
Unto M‘Lure was that man kind, 
E’en say’t yersel’.” 


In theminutes of Ayr Town Council, of 
date April 16th, 1781, a David M‘Lure, 
merchant in Ayr, “one of the greatest 
Baillies” of Ayr, has a burying ground 
allotted to him. Probably he was the 
landlord and antagonist of Burns, The 
allotment reads: Ground measuring about 
fourteen feet long and nine feet wide 
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upon the north side of the road leading to 
the church and immediately after you enter 
the churchyard through the porch, and was 
bounded on the west by the burying place 
of David Crawford, late coppersmith in 
Ayr; on the north by the burying place 
of James M‘Gill; on the east by the 
burying place of Andrew Lawson, and 
on the south by the said road leading to 
the church. 


BURNS HOLDS THE PEN FOR 
HIS "KA THER 


‘“ Pve noticed on our Laird’s court-day, 
An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant 0’ cash, 
How they maun thole a factor’s snash ; 
He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble!” 


‘‘ The fact that Robert and Gilbert were able (Martinmas 
1783), when their father’s affairs were ‘drawing to a crisis,’ to 
secure another farm—Mossgiel—in Mauchline Parish, some 
two or three miles off Lochlea, is enough to show that 
neither errors nor crosses, neither sequestration nor lampoons, 
had impaired the family credit.”—W. E. HENLEY. 

‘When my father died, his all went among the rapacious 
hell-hounds that growl in the Kennel of Justice ; but we made 
shift to scrape a little money in the family among us, with 
which (to keep us together) my brother and I took a neigh- 
bouring farm.” —Autobiography of Burns. 


Asour a month after the appearance of 
the sheriff-officer at Lochlea, or, to be 


exact, on the 21st of June 1783, Burns 


wrote a letter on behalf of his father 
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to his cousin, James Burness, who was a 
writer in Montrose. In this letter he 
said: “My father received your favour of 
the roth current, and as he has been 
for some months very poorly in health, 
and is, in his own opinion (and, indeed, 
in almost everybody’s else), in a dying 
condition, he has only, with great diff- 
culty, wrote a few farewell lines to each 
of his brothers-in-law. For this melan- 
choly reason I now hold the pen for him 
to thank you for your kind letter, and to 
assure you, sir, that it shall not be my 
fault if my father’s correspondence in the 
north die with him.” In all probability 
the poet also held the pen for his dying 
father during the final stages of the law- 
suit, and came thereby to be publicly 
accepted as the real combatant against 
M‘Lure. The letter proceeded to give 
particulars of the ‘wretched state” of 
the country, and submitted what was ap- 
parently an excuse for inability to pay 
rent: “Our markets are exceedingly high : 
oatmea) 17d. and 18d. per peck, and not 
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to be got even at that price. We have 
indeed been pretty well supplied with 
quantities of white pease from England and 
elsewhere ; but that resource is likely to 
fail us, and what will become of us then, 
particularly the very poorest sort, Heaven 
only knows. This country, till of late, 
was flourishing incredibly in the manu- 
facture of silk, lawn, and carpet-weaving ; 
and we are still carrying on a good deal 
in that way, but much reduced from what 
it was. We had also a fine trade in the 
shoe way, but now entirely ruined, and 
hundreds driven to a starving condition 
on account of it. Farming also is at 
a very low ebb with us. Our lands, 
generally speaking, are mountainous and 
barren; and our landholders, full of ideas 
of farming gathered from English, and 
the Lothians, and other rich soils in 
Scotland, make no allowance for the 
odds of the quality of land, and _ con- 
sequently stretch us much beyond what 
in the event we will be found able to 
pay. We are also much at a loss for want 
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of proper methods in our improvements 
of farming. Necessity compels us to 
leave our old schemes, and few of us 
have opportunities of being well informed 
in new ones. In short, my dear sir, 
since the unfortunate beginning of this 
American war and its as unfortunate 
conclusion, this country has been, and 
still is, decaying very fast. Even in 
higher life a couple of our Ayrshire 
noblemen and the major part of our 
knights and squires are all insolvent. A 
miserable job of a Douglas Heron and 
Co.’s bank, which no doubt you have 
heard of, has undone numbers of them; 
and imitating English and French and 
other foreign luxuries and fopperies, has 
ruined as many more. There is a great 
trade of smuggling carried on along our 
coasts, which, however destructive to 
the interests of the kingdom at large, 
certainly enriches this corner of it, but 
too often at the expense of our morals, 
However, it enables individuals to make, 
at least for a time, a splendid appearance : 
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but Fortune, as is usual with her when 
she is uncommonly lavish with her 
favours, is generally even with them at 
the last; and happy were it for numbers 
of them if she would leave them no 
worse than when she found them.” 

In a country impoverished by war, 
with declining trade, with dear food, 
with increasing pauperism, with ruined 
‘industries, with financial panics, with 
nobility and gentry sunk in insolvency, 
with farming at a low ebb, small wonder 
that Burns was stretched much beyond 
the ability to pay his landlord. With 
the letter the poet’s mother sent a small 
present of a cheese, and Burns wrote: 
“’Tis but a very little one, as our last 
year’s stock is sold off; but if you could 
fix on any correspondent in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow we would send you a proper 
one in the season. Mrs. Black promises 
to take the cheese under her care so 
far, and then to send it to you by the 
Stirling carrier,’—a rare touch of past 
modes. 
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Saunders Tait made several references 
to the failure of Heron’s Bank, and in 
“The Holy Father’s New-Light Lantern” 
he said :— 


“ Lotslost his wife, a sinfw’ turss ; 
Scots gentry Heron’s bank may curse ; 
’Tis aye deceit that is the nurse, 
To breed discord ; 
A clean conscience, tho’ poor your purse, 
Is aye adord.” 


An appendix to Sinclair’s “Analysis of 
the Statistical Account of Scotland” con- 
tains\ valuable information concerning the 
condition of the country during the year 
of Lochlea sequestration. Over a hun- 
dred parishes recorded the miserable 
state to which they were reduced by a 
dreadful famine which took place in 
1782-83. Sinclair, who remembered the 
famine, wrote that “the cold and stormi- 
ness Of summer 1782 excited fears in 
the minds of the discerning; but none 
suspected the magnitude of the impending 
evil, On the 5th of October, when oats 
and barley were generally green, a frost, 
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armed almost with the rigour of a 
Greenland climate, desolated, in one 
night, the hope of the husbandmen. The 
grain, frost-bitten, immediately contracted 
a hoary whiteness and ripened no more. 
‘Potatoes and turnips, dwarfish from the 
severity of the weather they had ex- 
perienced, were also much injured by 
the frost. The produce of the garden 
was destitute of its usual nourishment. 
The fields yielded not one third of an 
ordinary crop. The oatmeal, dark in 
colour, was acid and disagreeable to the 
taste. No market appeared at which we 
could supply our urgent wants. Complete 
and hopeless ruin stared us in the face. 
All ranks felt nothing but gloomy de- 
spondence. If at this critical period, the 
American war had not ceased,—if the 
copious magazines, particularly of pease, 
provided for the navy, had not been 
brought to sale,—what a direful scene of 
desolation and horror would have been 
exhibited in this country!... 

“In Kinnethmont the sowing did not 
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begin till the middle of April; and as 
the summer was cold and the snow 
early, the grain was not»gathered in before 
Christmas. In the parish of Cabrach, in 
Aberdeenshire, there was a great fall of 
snow on’ the rqth of September 1782 
which laid all the crops. The frost was 
often intense and vegetation was stopped. 
It was Christmas before the corn was 
all cut, and being unfit for human food, 
was given unthrashed to the cattle. In 
Kinnetles, on the rath September 1782, 
there was a hoar frost succeeded by a 
bright sun which destroyed all the crops, 
and the oats, in particular, yielded only 
milldust instead of meal. In that fatal 
year oats were cut out of snow and 
ice in the beginning and even in the 
middle of November. In one parish the 
crops lay buried under the snow till 
February 1783. The grain, when it was 
obtained, was as black as earth; and in 
other years would have been deemed fit 
only for hogs. 

“Nor was it alone in the northern parts 
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of Scotland where this calamity was ex- 
perienced. Even in Lauder, in Berwick- 
shire, it was the end of December before 
the harvest was finished after the greater 
part of the crop was destroyed by frost 
and snow. In the parish of Holywood, 
in Dumfriesshire, there was a heavy fall 
of snow on the 2nd of November 1782 
which covered the corn so deep and 
lay so long that it could not be cut 
for several days afterwards. Even in 
Ayrshire the snow fell before the corns 
were cut down; the greatest part were 
in the fields; and much destroyed by 
frost... . This calamity in some districts 
occasioned a great decrease of popula- 
tion. In others a diminution of births in 
the succeeding year. It increased the 
number of the poor; impaired the con- 
stitution of multitudes in the lower orders ; 
and entailed on them consumptions and 
other fatal disorders. Even where no 
remarkable sickness followed, the hard- 
ships and difficulties, to which the people 


were reduced by such a calamity, made 
L 
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them neglect those rural amusements in 
which they formerly delighted, and to con- 
tract a dull and melancholy look, which 
continued for several years after.” 

On the 6th of June 1783, agreeably to 
a resolution of the House of Commons, 
a grant of {£10,000 was made by his 
Majesty for the Distribution of Meal and 
Grain for the relief of the necessitous 
poor in the Highlands and Northern 
Counties of Scotland owing to the failure 
of the crop for the year 1782. Later, 
this Brant was augmented by a further 
sum of £5000. How far the physical 
and financial condition of the farmer of 
Lochlea suffered because of the deplorable 
circumstances mentioned by Sinclair we 
shall probably never ascertain, but it is 
significant that, within three weeks of the 
warrant for sequestration being served on 
William Burns, the imperial legislature 
had found it necessary to succour a 
starving Scotland. 


THE FATHER OF ROBERT 
BURNS 


** © ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 

Draw near with pious reverence and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 

The tender father, and the generous friend ; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe ; 

The dauntless heart that feared no human pride, 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe; 

For even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” 


“His wife spoke little, but struck me as being a very 
sagacious woman, without any appearance of forwardness, 
or any appearance of that awkwardness of manner which 
many people show in the presence of a stranger. Gilbert 
Burns partook more of the manner and appearance of the 
father and Robert of the mother.” —Dr. JOHN MACKENZIE. 


““When under the necessity of being absent on house 
affairs she seemed to regret as a real loss that she had 
missed what the good man said. She had the most marked 
esteem for her hushand of any woman I ever knew. I can 
by no means wonder that she highly esteemed him; for I 
myself have always considered William Burns as by far the 
best of the human race that I ever had the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted with, and many a worthy character I 


have known. He was an excellent husband, if I may judge 
163 
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from his assiduous attention to the ease and comfart of his 
worthy partner, and from her affectionate behaviour toward 
him, as well as her unwearied attention to the duties of a 
mother.”—JOHN MuRpocs, 

FROM the Mearns in the grey north- 
east, a young Scot, not out of his teens, 
arrived in the ‘south country looking for 
employment. Full of sorrow he had 
parted from his younger brother on the 
top of a hill on the confines of their 
native place. Each took his separate 
way, scarce Knowing whither he went. 
But. they could not remain any longer 
on the estate of Dunnoitar, for they 
shared the misfortunes of the Keiths who 
had forfeited their lands by adhering 
to the Stuart cause. William, the elder 
krother, reached Edinburgh, where he 
worked as a gardener; and though he 
had little money to spare, yet he contrived 
to send north something now and then 
to support his aged parents. On one 
occasion he sent a bank note, when paper 
money was very scarce in the Mearns, 
and the old folk were somewhat perplexed 
how to use it when it arrived. From 


a 


_ 
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Edinburgh he went to Ayrshire, to be a 
gardener to the Laird of Fairlie, whom he 
served for two years. He afterwards en- 
gaged himself to Crawford of Doonside. 
How he fared for many years is not 
' recorded. The annals of many lives only 
begin with their connection with greater 
figures, At the age of thirty-six, while 
still very poor, he married a Carrick 
girl eleven years his junior. 

Agnes Brown was about the average 
in height, well made, and sonsy. She 
had a beautiful red and white complexion, 
a most transparent skin, red hair, dark 
eyes, dark eyebrows, with a fine square 
forehead. She had many good qualities, 
but her temper was at times rather short. 
Her husband was a man of considerable 
intellect, and hard experience had given 
William Burns a keen understanding of 
the world. It had also sown the seeds 
in him of an ungovernable irascibility 
which overwhelmed him on_ occasion. 
In all his dealings he maintained a 
stubborn, ungainly integrity. These two 
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human opposites seem to have lived 
happily together, in spite of their mutual 
quick tempers, and durifg their married 
life they are known to have had but 
one serious tiff. Mrs. Burns had a most 
thorough esteem for her husband, and 
she never failed to do homage to his 
fine conversation whether at home or 
abroad. 

While in the employment of Provost 
Ferguson in the parish of Alloway, as 
a gardener, William Burns took a per- 
petuals lease of seven acres of land from 
Dr. Campbell, a physician in Ayr, part of 
which he laid out in garden ground and 
part of which he kept to graze a cow. 
On this pendicle, a Scots mile and a 
half from the town of Ayr, and half a 
mile from the old bridge of Doon, he 
built a humble cottage of straw and 
clay. In this famous piece of archi- 
tecture, one day in January, Mrs. Burns, 
after two years of wedlock, presented her 
husband with a son, and her country 
with a supreme bard. One very stormy 
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morning, when Robert Burns was nine 
or ten days old, a little before daylight, 
a part of the gable of the cottage fell 
out, and mother and infant had to be 
carried through the storm to the house 
of a neighbour, where they remained for 
a week. When William Burns quitted 
his mud house seven years later to take 
possession of the farm of Mount Oliphant, 
his family was composed of two sons 
and two daughters. He endeavoured un- 
successfully to sell his leasehold property 
for the purpose of stocking this farm of 
seventy acres, but fortunately the gentle- 
man with whom he had been employed 
as gardener advanced him £100. 

Mount Oliphant turned out a bad venture. 
The soil was poor, and no amount of toil 
could save William Burns from financial 
difficulties. Accident and disease carried 
away several of his cattle. To meet mis- 
fortune, the members of the family worked 
beyond their strength ; they lived almost at 
starvation point. They did without hired 
servants, male or female. At the age of 
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thirteen the future national poet assisted in 
thrashing the corn, and at fifteen he was 
the principal labourer on the farm. Nothing 
could be more retired than their life at. 
this period. They seldom saw anybody 
but the members of their own family. 
Poverty has that knack of inducing re- 
tirement. In his autobiography, the poet 
says that this kind of life, the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit with the unceasing 
moil of a galley-slave, brought him to his 
sixteenth year. 

There was no school near the farm, and 
William Burns, in spite of worries and 
overwork, meantime took upon himself the 
education of his children, now seven in 
number. In the winter evenings he taught 
them arithmetic by candle-light. Mis- 
fortune came on apace. The death of 
the generous master who had lent the 
hundred pounds landed them into the 
hands of a factor who made their lives 
miserable. His threatening letters used to 
set them all in tears. During the remain- 
ing two years of the lease, expenses were 
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made to touch the irreducible minimum, 
and they managed to struggle through. 
Those eleven years on Mount Oliphant 
were a nightmare, and the family were 
glad to enter on a larger farm called 
* Lochlea, ten miles farther in the country. 
It was a farm of one hundred and thirty 
acres, and situated in the parish of Tar- 
bolton. For four years the family lived 
comfortably at Lochlea,— perhaps the 
happiest years of the poet’s life. But, 
luckless to the end, William Burns came 
to loggerheads with his laird, a merchant 
in Ayr, about the terms and conditions of 
the lease, which, as it happened, had not 
been reduced to writing. After three years 
of litigation the subjects in dispute were 
submitted to arbitration, and the decision 
being adverse to the tenant, it involved the 
ruin of William Burns. A long dreaded 
consumption reached its promise, and 
death kindly stepped in, saving the worn 
farmer from the horrors of a jail. He 
died in debt after an exacting existence of 
sixty-three years: his labours and integrity 
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seemingly all gone for nothing. He died 
in doubt regarding the future of Robert, 
then a young man of ‘twenty-five. He 
could not foresee that his son so fateful 
in potentiality would also die with the 
clouds of debt and the fears of imprison- 
ment over him. 

It is not enough to say of William Burns 
that he fought chill poverty with relentless 
toil for over half a century, and at last 
was torn in sunder by disease and debt. 
It is not enough to say that he lived those 
long ‘laborious years with Stoical uncom- 
plaint. That has been the lot and manner 
of Scots peasants without number. The 
crowning glory of the life of William Burns 
was the extraordinary education of his 
children. He seems to have determined 
that his family would not be both poor 
and ignorant. And thus it came to pass 
that Robert who began his education in 
the little school of Alloway at the age of 
six, finished his schooling at Kirkoswald 
in his nineteenth year. 

Robert in his autobiography says that 
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it was his father’s dearest wish and prayer 
to have it in his power to keep his children 
under his own eye till they should dis- 
cern between good and evil. It was the 
one thing he achieved. When he passed 
* away they were all around him. He wasa 
devout man, solicitous for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his children. The picture of William 
Burns engaged with his children in family 
worship has been limned in lasting lines by 
his eldest born. And that other vignette 
of the parent-pair paying secret homage to 
God when the youngling cottagers have 
retired to rest, who can forget it? And 
it is for their little ones they pray. With 
his boys, when they accompanied him in 
the labours of the farm, he conversed on 
all subjects familiarly, and was at great 
pains to lead the conversation to such 
subjects as might tend to increase their 
knowledge or confirm them in virtuous 
habits. For their use he compiled a 
manual of religious belief in the form of 
a dialogue between father and son, It is 
related of him that when his youngest 
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daughter, Isobel, herded the cattle in the 
fields of Lochlea he would often sit down 
by her side and tell her the names of the 
various grasses and wild flowers. The 
“best of fathers” was revered by his 
children, and when he found it necessary 
to administer a rebuke, it was listened to 
with evident pain. Even a look of dis- 
approbation was keenly felt, and a stripe 
with the tawse was an ignominy which 
happily seldom occurred. This stubborn 
peasant believed in cleanliness of speech, 
and one of the notable outbursts of his 
anger was directed against an old man 
for relating smutty anecdotes and for 
using language of double meaning. 

An intimate visitor under the roof-tree 
of William Burns was always sure of an 
enjoyable conversation. The head of the 
household was gifted with solid reasoning 
and sensible observation; and his eldest 
son could be relied upon to give the talk 
a jocular turn. The diction and pro- 
nunciation of the father were excellent, 
and Robert and Gilbert, from daily com- 
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munion with him, were in the matter and 
the style of their speech notably precocious. 
He had his peculiarities, and these grew 
stronger during the later years at Lochlea 
when troubles were crowding in upon him. 
“It is recorded that he had then a chill, 
austere reserve to strangers which appeared 
to proceed less from habitual manner than 
from obtuseness and vacuity of intellect. 
They generally discovered before leaving 
his presence that they had formed a wrong 
estimate of his mental powers. Such was 
the confession of Dr. John Mackenzie, 
who first saw William Burns when he 
was very ill. After giving a short but dis- 
tinct account of his indisposition to the 
doctor, he entered upon a statement of the 
various causes that had gradually led to 
the embarrassment of his affairs. These 
he detailed in such earnest language, and 
in a manner so simple, candid, and pathetic 
as to excite the doctor’s astonishment and 
sympathy. A visitor to his taste was sure 
of a fair exchange of mind. A congenial 
companion transformed him, his conversa- 
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tion became animated and impressive, and 
he showed a wide extent of observation 
mixed with shrewdness. ~ To one who had 
been somewhat frigidly received, the old 
man’s gradual increase of mental warmth 
was a pleasant experience, and the visitor 
was eager to impute his first impression 
to the effect of that series of troubles which 
had dulled his host’s vivacity and had bred 
a suspicious caution. 

Withal, William Burns was a tragic figure 
in the latter days; his tall, thin, sinewy 
body bent with labour; his head, so 
sparsely covered with thin grey locks, 
weighted with a sense of impending doom ; 
his dark, swarthy countenance eloquent 
with serious reflection. Death could have 
no terrors for a man in his position ; 
and mayhap the call was not unwelcome. 
His body lies in the burying ground at 
Alloway Kirk, among the scenes of his 
early married life. His remains were 
taken thither, the coffin being arranged 
between two bearing horses; and the 
relatives and neighbours who attended 
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the funeral covered the long distance on 
horseback. 

Six years after the death of his father, 
Burns, then at the height of his popularity, 
had occasion to express himself on the 
"question of eternal life. The poet was 
of opinion that if there is another world, 
it must be only for the just, the benevolent, 
the amiable, the humane; and therefore 
he looked upon it as a flattering idea. 
Then in a passionate phrase he vented 
his longing to believe in a world to come, 
to believe in it as ardently as he wished 
it, because he would meet his father there, 
“now at rest from the many buffetings of 
an evil world, against which he so long 
and so bravely struggled.” The wayward 
son had a deep reverence for his austere 
father. There may have been a tinge of 
remorse also in his regard, knowing that 
he himself made the dying hours of his 
father pregnant with concern and sad fore- 
boding. 


SILLAR AND TAIT; OR, 
Pl i-ePhOR Piet 


** But tent me, Davie, Ace o’ Hearts! 
(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes, 
And flattery I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I; 
And joys that riches ne’er could buy; 
And joys the very best.” 


. —BurnNs: £pistle to David Sillar. 
~ 


Ir would appear that in conversation with 
John Wilson (Dr. Hornbook), David Sillar 
‘had called the muse of Saunders Tait a 
tumbling cart. A tumbling or coup-cart 
‘was a very rude vehicle having wooden 
axle-trees and wooden wheels, unshod or 
bound with iron; and, being seldom greased, 
it made a fearful grating noise. The simile 
was toe much for Tait, and in revenge he 
turned his outraged muse upon the unfor- 
tunate Sillar in a burst of uncouth fescen- 


nine verse: “Sillar and Tait; or, Tit for 
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Tat.” Here is the poem complete, as tran- 
scribed by the writer from the original 
Paisley edition :— 


SILLAR AND TAIT; OR, TIT FOR TAT 


“ My pipe wi’ wind I maun gae fill ’er, 
And play a tune to Davie Sillar, 
In Susy’s well maist drown’d his miller 
Or her fore dam, 
The silly thing, I thought he’d kill ’er, 
Wi his. ram tam. 


The poor thing stood sae mild and douce, 
And he was impudent and crouse, 
Through her sark tail to catch a mouse, 
Wi his clear spur, 
And then he fastened on her puss, 
Just like a cur. 


Your twig is like a crap o’ heather, 
Her fore stern wi’t so weel did gather, 
And stang’d her wee thing like an ether 
Just in your fun, 
Till she blew up like ony blether, 
Wi your braw gun. 


The lass grew blae, she did lament, 
The man in black for Davie sent, 
Said ‘fornicator! thou’s repent,’ 
Tak ye that scud, 
For sic a trick was never kent, 
To rive her fud. 
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Ye are a rebel, I declare, 

Without licence to shoot a hare, 

Through Susan’s holland.smock, or spare, 
Like bra’ Rab Burns, 

Or on her pussie for to stare, 
And gie’t sic turns. 


Your brood they’re happin here like peas, 
Rab Burns’s creepin’ are like bees, 
They’re here in swarms like summer flees, 
Wi’ blackguard print, 
The gentry feeds them for your lies 
That ye invent. 


Ye are twa rantin’, rhyming billies, 
The best colts that hae mounted fillies, 


“Yer tails I shall set tight in pillies, 


To show yer swatch : 
Search Greenock, Irvine, Ayr, or Killie’s, 
There’s not your match. 


Search Scotland all around, by Lorn, 
Next round by Leith and Abercorn, 
Thro’ a’ Ayrshire, by the Sorn, 
Tak’ merry turns, 
There’s nane can sound the bawdy horn, 
Like you and Burns. 


My tumbling cart I hae her shod, 

I'll set her off upon the road, 

My Muse in’t she will sit and nod, 
Like auld Bell Ravey, 

The whole way unto her abode, 
She'll crack o’ Davie. 


SILLAR AND TAIT 


She’ll tell about the auld pea stack, 

How him and Susy was sae pack, 

There he her maiden-head did crack, 
Just by the rump ; 

And then he flung her on her back, 
Down wi’ a thump. 


Then used her like a pack of cairds, 

Or ither nasty wild Blackguards, 

Or as the filthy singet Lairds, 
Yon useless stirks ; 

At nine months’ end you'll hear the rairds, 
In our Scotch kirks. 


Mess John cries, ‘ Fornicator Poet, 
You and Rab Burns hae been so roit, 
The good tap pickle ye hae gloyt, 
Of Moll and Meg, 
Jean, Sue, and Lizzie, a’ decoy’t, 
There’s sax wi’ egg. 


That is the way ye say your prayers, 

On filthy, nasty hizzie’s spares, 

Yer warks the bawdy bodies flairs, 
Shoots precious time, 

Ye bairn the sluts, says huntin’ hares, 
And on’t maks rhyme. 


In Satan’s boats away you sail, 

Just wi your powder and your hail, 
Like lecherous worms, or lazy snail, 
Away you slide ; 

Winter will come, and nip your tail, 

And lay your pride.’ 
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O Davie lad! ’tis from my heart, 

In Mr. Wilson’s was the part, 

Ye ca’d my Muse a tumbling cart, 
Gaun wantin’ shoon, 

But I will mak her try her art, 
On you to croon. 


Here, my lad, tak ye that snishing, 

Yer book is just an imposition, 

Your hide shou’d have a hearty creeshing, 
For your exploit, 

Your like the Roman ’roneous Grecian, 
Not worth a doit. 


Your learning which you have perus’d, 
And all your senses that’s abus’d, 
““So many a month ye’ve ta’en to muse’t, 
Ye luckless de’il ! 
At the last storm they’re none excus’d, 
So, fare ye weel.” 


BURNS’S HEN CLOCKIN’ IN 
MAUCHLINE 


‘* Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw; 
There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’,” 


‘*¥ found Jean with her cargo very well laid in, but un- 
fortunately moored almost at the mercy of wind and tide, 
I have towed her into a convenient harbour, where she 
may lie snug till she unloads, and have taken the command 
myself, not ostensibly but for a time in secret.”—Letter to 
Richard Brown. 


For several years it was felt by those 
around him that William Burns was grad- 
ually sinking deathward under the double 
load of physical weakness and financial 
worry, and on the 17th February 1784 we 
find the poet writing to his cousin that on 
the 13th current he had lost “the best of 
fathers.” At the Martinmas previous, when 
the affairs of their father were reaching a 


crisis, Robert and Gilbert took the farm of 
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Mossgiel, consisting of rr8 acres, at a rent of 
£90 per annum, from Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
of Mauchline. Accorditg to Gilbert, the 
farm was stocked by the property and indi- 
vidual savings of the whole family and was 
a joint-stock concern, It is apparent that 
notwithstanding those three years of litiga- 
tion, and the fact that the estate of William 
Burns “all went among the rapacious hell- 
hounds that growl in the Kennel of Justice,” 
the elder sons of the family saved the situa- 
tion by presenting themselves as his credi- 
tors for wages due, a proceeding looked 
upon at the time by some people as not 
altogether just, and were thus able to forma 
common fund to acquire plenishing and gear. 
The family moved into Mossgiel in March. 

* During the whole of the seven years 
that William Burns lived in the farm of 
Lochlea he allowed Robert and Gilbert 
such wages for their labour as he gave to 
other labourers, as a part of which, every 
article of their clothing, manufactured in 
the family, was regularly taken into ac- 
count, The allowance to each son was 
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seven pounds per annum, and Robert’s ex- 
penses never in any one year exceeded his 
slender income. Surely this was carrying 
frugality to a fine point, and the attestation 
that Burns was not intemperate while at 
Lochlea seems superfluous. It would re- 
quire genius of another kind to earn a re- 
putation for hard drinking on seven pounds 
a year. Meanwhile he composed an epitaph 
of eight lines for his father, which were 
duly inscribed on the headstone over the 
grave in the old kirk-yard of Alloway ; 
but a greater epitaph is found in the words 
of Murdoch, the friend of William Burns 
and the teacher of his children: “O for a 
world of men of such dispositions! I have 
often wished, for the good of mankind, that 
it were as customary to honour and per- 
petuate the memory of those who excel in 
moral rectitude, as it is to extol what are 
called heroic actions; then would the 
mausoleum of the friend of my youth over- 
top and surpass most of those we see in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

The poet took his pen in hand, and fetching 
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down a large book, he turned the leaves over 
till he reached the Family Bible Register of 
William Burnes (“ the bigsHa’-Bible”). 


William Burnes was born . 11th November 1721 

Agnes Brown was born . . 17th March 1732 
Married together, 15th December, x757 

Had a son, Robert : - 25th January 1759 

Had a son, Gilbert ; . 28th September 1760 

Had a daughter, Agnes . 30th September 1762 

Had a daughter, Annabella . 14th November 1764 

Had a son, William : - 30th July 1767 

Had a son, John : - Ioth July 1769 

Had a daughter, Isobel . 27th June 1771 


and the next entry was in the poet's hand- 
writing : “William Burness, departed this 
life 13th February 1784, aged 63 years, 
2 months, and 22 days.” 

“Almost simultaneous with his father’s 
death—and it may have been owing to the 
loss of the restraining presence of the old 
man—an event took place which entitled 
Burns in the following November to what 
he called in his “Welcome” “the Venerable 
Appellation of Father.” The girl, Betty 
Paton, was a servant in his house, and de- 
scribed as very plain looking, an exceed- 
ingly handsome figure, rude and unculti- 
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vated to a great degree, strong masculine 
understanding, with contempt for refine- 
ment, but active, honest, and independent. 

A few weeks later than the Paton in- 
cident, he resumed his ‘Commonplace 
Book,” after a lapse of six months, with the 
remark that he had often observed in the 
course of experience that every man, even 
the worst, has something good about him. 
“Let any of the strictest character for 
regularity of conduct among us,” he said, 
“examine impartially how many of his 
virtues are owing to constitution and edu- 
cation ; how many vices he has never been 
guilty of, not from any care or vigilance, 
but from want of opportunity or some 
accidental circumstance intervening ; how 
many of the weaknesses of mankind he has 
escaped because he was out of the line of 
such temptation; and what often, if not 
always, weighs more than all the rest, how 
much he is indebted to the world’s good 
opinion, because the world does not know 
all; I say, any man who can thus think, 
will scan the failings, nay, the faults and 
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crimes, of mankind around him with a 
brother’s eye.” 

In another March entity he confessed that 
he had coveted the acquaintance of black- 
guards sometimes further than was con- 
sistent with the safety of his character ; and 
yet he had found among them, in not a 
few instances, some of the noblest virtues 
in highest perfection. In an April entry he 
discoursed about his love of winter, and in 
another he discussed love-verses. He was 
of opinion that no man can be a proper 
critit of love composition except he himself 
in One or more instances had been a warm 
votary of this passion. He had all along 
‘been a miserable dupe to love, and had 
been led into a thousand weaknesses and 
‘follies by it; and for that reason he put the 
more confidence in his own critical skill in 
distinguishing foppery and conceit from 
real passion and nature. He began what 
was meant to be an elaborate dissertation 
on the various species of men, but his ideas 
on the subject—mediocre enough — did 
not arrange themselves to his liking, and he 
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decided to leave off till he had further 
experience and nicer observation. 

The next entry was written in August, at 
Mossgiel. He took with him to his new 
farm many excellent resolutions; deter- 
"mined to be wise, to become a successful 
farmer, and to give respectability a chance. 
How these resolutions fell out is another 
and longer story. 

On the occasion of the family removing 
to another parish (Mossgiel being in Mauch- 
line parish), a Certificate of Character, dated 
Tarbolton, 4th August 1784, was given in 
favour of Agnes Brown, relict of William 
Burns, and Robert, Gilbert, Agnes, and Ana- 
bella Burns, her children, the document 
being signed by Patrick Wodrow, minister, 
and John Wilson, session-clerk, The 
certificate of character was then a great 
institution in Scotland, and even now it 
is not unknown, although its value in this 
commercial era is much discounted. 

It would appear that Burns set small 
store by his certificate, if we are to judge 
from the gratitude which he showed later 
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in the “Twa Herds,” wherein he said, “ Auld 
Wodrow lang has hatched mischief. We 
thought aye death wad™bring relief;” or 
from the respect exhibited in “Death and 
Dr. Hornbook,” thirty-one verses of coarse 
libel which he threw at John Wilson. 
These two rhyming rigmaroles were both 
written within a year after receiving the 
certificate of character, which, if it had any 
value at all, would surely have it where the 
family had been left in peculiar financial 
circumstances, and where the eldest son 
was ‘soon to be under a local cloud for 
immorality. 

As far back as the 7th of May 1748 
William Burns had received a Certificate of 
Character, signed by Sir William Ogilvy of 
Barras; he was also the recipient of one 
dated 27th November 1754 and signed by 
John Lockhart, Minister, and Samuel Huie, 
Elder, wherein he was described as Gardener 
at Dunside. There is another extant dated 
the 26th November 1752, signed by Thomas 
Walker, Minister, and John Thomson, 
Session-clerk, 
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When Burns removed to Mossgiel the 
idea of marriage once more held him, and 
of all persons his thoughts turned to Peggy 
Thomson of Kirkoswald, whom he had met 
for the first time seven years before. 
*Whether he had from time to time during 
that period continued his attachment to 
Peggy, or whether he had merely found a 
sudden revival of her memory in his mind, 
is not known, but there is no doubt that 
early in 1784 he wooed her again. In the 
November of that year, just as Elizabeth 
Paton was presenting him with his “dear 
bought Bess,” he wrote to Thomas Orr, 
Park, near Kirkoswald, that so cursedly was 
he taken in with an affair of gallantry that 
he was very glad to get Peggy off his hand 
as he was embarrassed enough without her. 
He had pity for himself, “a poor rakish 
rascal.” 

It is not within the scope of our inten- 
tions to follow the career of the poet much 
farther. With the entry into Mossgiel there 
came over him a great tide of rich enduring 
music, and the splendour of his gift ex- 
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hibited itself in amazing amplitude within 
a most limited space of time. His follies 
grew with his fame; and there were those 
who could not appreciate his verse who 
could depreciate his character. For several 
years he continued to go to and from Tar- 
bolton to attend the meetings of St. James’s 
Lodge, of which he became Depute-Master ; 
and as these visits were sometimes twice 
a month, his acquaintanceship in the village 
was kept warm. His life anyhow was an 
open book to the people of Tarbolton, 
and“when he and Jean Armour got into 
trouble, the merciless laureate of the 
village, Saunders Tait, celebrated the 
‘occasion in a rough and ready poem 
called “Burns’s Hen Clockin’ in Mauch- 
line.” 


‘ 


BURNS’S HEN CLOCKIN’ IN MAUCHLINE 


“Ye whinstane-hearted Mauchline wretches ! 
Wha walloped aye in deep debauches 
Wi’ me ye hae got many catches, 
’Tis truth I’m sayin’, 
I have a chicken in my hatches, 
To me she’s lain. 
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I catched her in a green kail yaird, 

i neither neb nor feathers spared, 

But all my strength on her I wared, 
To mak her clock, 

Now she’s fa’en til’t, and this out rair’d, 
Come help guid folk ! 


The wives they up their coats did kilt, 
And through the streets so clean did stilt, 
Some at the door fell wi’ a pelt, 

’Maist broke their leg, 
To see the Hen, poor wanton jilt ! 

Lay her fourth egg. 


The wives they sat them down to rest, 
And viewed poor Chuckie in her nest, 
To see how Robin had her drest, 

For sic a breeze. 
She’s now a ship amang the rest, 

On foaming seas. 


The wives they let the anchors fall, 

And at the cables they did haul, 

And mounted up the sails so tall, 
Then gave a swear, 

The anchor grip, it held so baul 
She wadna steer. 


Then Robin he fell on his knees 

And prayed to Clootie for a breeze, 

That to his mind would give great ease 
And settle strife ; 

That she might skip the roaring seas 
And save her life. 
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But Robin’s prayers had na strength 

M‘Kenzie then he came at length 

And pulled the ship.out by main strength, 
With skill o’ notion, 

And then she trimly swims at length 
Upon the ocean. 


Now she is sailing in the Downs, 

Calls at the ports of finest towns, 

To buy bed hangings and galleons 
Away she goes ; 

So trimly as she sails the rounds, 
*Mang the Chinose. 


She’s got some packs o’ human leather, 

Wy lugs, wi’ een, wi’ tongue to blether, 

And a fine cap and peacock feather, 
And wi’t she’s douse, 

With a grand besom made o’ heather, 
To sweep her house. 


Now she returns so tight and clever, 
And fast as woodcock, snipe or pliver, 
M‘Kenzie he does her deliver 
In Mauchline town. 
I’m sure twa came out through the river, 
A double round. 


M‘Kenzie gets a double dram, 

Wi’ a good slice o’ bacon ham ; 

The wives sit down, drink aff ram tam 
The soldier’s joy ! 

Burns is the clever vale de cham, 
Wi’ his hautboy. 
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The Holy Fair they sit and read, 

And wi’ twa pipes blaw anet-seed, 

And cracks 0’ mony a maiden-head 
OQ’ Tam and Sue ; 

Then off they come, as clean’s a bead, 
Adieu, adieu !” 

On the 3rd of September 1786 Jean lay 
in of twins at Mauchline: on the 13th of 
March 1788 she again lay in of twins after 
having stayed for some time at the house 
of William Muir, Tarbolton Mill, a place 
of refuge taken for her by Burns. The 
Mackenzie referred to was Dr. John Mac- 
kenzie of Mauchline, a warm admirer of 
Burns, and a fellow-mason in Tarbolton 
Lodge. Freemasonry had much to do 
with the career of Burns in many ways. 
Freemasons introduced him to Edinburgh 
society ; they arranged for the publication 
of his Edinburgh edition; they subscribed 
for it; and it was from a freemason that he 
rented Ellisland. In his volume Tait in- 
cluded “The Kirk’s Alarm,” which he attri- 
buted to Burns under the designation, 
“Composed by Plotcock, the Foul Thief’s 
Exciseman,” and followed it by a doggerel 
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poem of his own, called “An Answer to 
Plotcock.” 


ANSWER TO PLOTCOCK 


“ The brave orthodox, who believe in John Knox, 
Wrote the history of the persecution ; 
The wild bears, and brocks, yon Bardie’s the fox, 
With the Doctor bred a’ the confusion. 


They lie in the lurch, and snatch at the Church, 
Then all that are evil adore them ; 

Upon their wild food, ye’ll still see them nud, 
Then he that is good does abhor them. 


Doctor Mac, Doctor Mac, ye do fairly attack, 
e who is the first 0’ the nation ; 
Ere that ye did cry, he knew you would fly, 
In his face who made the creation. 


Youre not made in vain, nor yet feel the pain, 
Yon Bard’s father he’s grim and sootie ; 

Ye will hear him snore and then he will roar, 
In the bottom of the brimstane cootie. 


Town of Ayr, town of Ayr, helped him, I declare, 
The honest true blue for to kelter ; 

They made Rory so yank, for to play a prank, 
That a’ the Scotch gentry he’ll halter. 


He’s got the New Light, and wi’t shines so bright, 
Dalrymple to him’s but a feather ; 

It was in Eve’s tail, when in’t he did sail, 
In her famous boat of ben leather. 
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Calvin’s sons, Calvin’s sons, wi’ their master’s guns, 
His word is their ship and their routher, 

But yours, they will swear it, and then they will tear it, 
And throw it away owre their shouther. 


Rumble John, Rumble John, knows the corner stone 
Which you and such Cowans despise ; 

He’s a mason that’s tight, disdains the New Light, 
With his brethren the building he’ll raise. 


Simper James, Simper James, see the fox how he 
climbs, 
Like a spider into his web hush’d ; 
He’s spitten the roast, whereon he maun toast, 
At the last, when his body is crush’d. 


Singet Sandy, yon randy, his brandy, poor gandy, 
The brave Hannibal always went through ; 

It was he that had skill, Carthagena’s general, 
For your master, I hope, youre as true. 


Daddie Auld, Daddie Auld, he holds by the call, 
The clerk will be bruised like a mussel, 

And all in their hall, ’gainst Orthodox brawl, 
Or famous M‘Kinley, or Russel. 


Jamie Goose, Jamie Goose, all the blacks in Glenluce 
At the last, they’ll lament, yool and cry ; 

Their portion’s below, down till’t they must go, 
When good men ascend up on high. 


Poet Willie, poet Willie, yon New Light bully, 
At the Muses well he does drink, 

And wi’'t’s grown so snod ’gainst you and your ode 
He will open’t out every link. 
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He wad stand on Parnassus, and ride on Pegasus, 
And wi’ them he makes a fine splore ; 

Comes like a balloon, out through Newton town—— 
Sic a show there was ne’er seen before. 


Barr Steenie, Barr Steenie, no freedom in Guinea, 
If among yon blacks you do join ; 

Mind the oath you swore, thy soul don’t perjure, 
The rebels they tricked Burgoyne.” 


It is difficult to make head or tail of 
such miserable verse, and the only excuse 
for reproducing it lies in the fact that it 
was written as an answer to Burns, who 
received an opprobrious nickname, and 
whose father is spoken of in disrespectful 
terms. Tait seems to have disliked both 
father and son. 

_ In his tumbling-cart manner, Tait at- 
tempted to answer the satire of Burns, and 
at the outset designated him Plotcock, 
which in a particular way means the devil, 
and ina general way means one who fleeces 
or makes bare. According to Tait, Burns 
was the fox that bred mischief among the 
wild beasts of heterodoxy, the lion in that 
menagerie being Dr. M‘Gill of the town 
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of Ayr, whose doctrinal delinquencies were 
discussed for over a year by the Church 
courts. The defenders of M‘Gill included 
Burns and his friends, and these, said 
Saunders, were adored of the evil and ab- 
* horred of the good. That hell awaited 
M‘Gill was the belief of the tailor poet, 
and he prophesied that the doctor would 
hear Burns’s father crying in the bottom 
of the brimstone cauldron. The Rev. John 
Russell, celebrated in “The Holy Friar,’ 
and styled Rumble John in “The Kirk's 
Alarm,” was respectfully spoken of by Tait as 
a good mason. Burns accused Simper 
James, the Rev. James MacKinlay, the hero 
of “The Ordination,” of running after the 
fair dames of Kilmarnock, and Tait com- 
mented that Burns had mentioned the spit 
on which he himself would roast at last. 
Burns was described as a “randy” and a 
“sandy,” which, being interpreted, means 
a boastful, quarrelsome fool. 

Poet Willie, the Rev. Dr. Peebles of 
Newton-upon-Ayr, author of a poem on 
the centenary of the Revolution, was ruth- 
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lessly satirised by Burns, and to comfort 
Peebles, Saunders Tait recorded that 
Burns, “yon New Light bully,” was 
having a fine frolic on Pegasus and 
was going about puffed up with vanity 
like a balloon. 

Whatever may have been the cause—a 
satire by Burns, a jealousy of his laureate- 
ship, or sheer temperamental incompati- 
bility—there is no doubting Tait’s dislike 
of everything connected with Burns. And 
the leap of the young man of Lochlea 
into™a national fame in no way daunted 
the inimical muse of Saunders. Had the 
tailor written a prose account of his obser- 
vations on the conduct, habits, and char- 
acteristics of Burns, he would have done 
the world a greater service than by the 
publication of his poems. With his fund 
of local lore, his native shrewdness, his 
gift of story-telling, and his complete grasp 
of village gossip, what a rich bit of bio- 
graphy Saunders Tait might have be- 
queathed to us! Instead of the “ might- 
have-been,” we have his book of mediocre 
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verse, which he concluded with two stanzas 
as follows :-— 


“ Among the Council I am plac’d, 
And mony a devil I hae fac’d, 
Ye ring-tail’d saints make clever haste, 
And clear the road, 
Or if I get you by the waist, 
l’se make you snod. 


Wi?’ this my book I think I’ll close, 
V’ll love my friends, I’ll fight my foes ; 
If they be cheery, I'll rejoice, 
And wi’ them reel, 
V’ll say my grace, and sup my brose, 
So fare ye weel.” 


MARY CAMPBELL ~ 


> 


(Mary IN HENLEY) 


** Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.” 


“Given Burns’s own habit and the habit of the Scots 
peasant woman, there is still no earthly reason for rejecting 
the Episode Theory—even were rejection possible—however 
seriously it reflect upon the morals of the parties concerned.” 
—W. E. HENLEY. 


THE subject of Highland Mary has crept 
into our consideration unexpectedly, and 
almost imperatively it has claimed to be 
within the scope of our work. It will be 
seen at once, then, that we are not believers 
in the Episode Theory which restricts. the 
love affair of Burns and Mary Campbell 
to a period of two months in the spring 
of 1786, during the enforced absence of 
Jean Armour. One set of theorists think 
that the consolation of Burns for two 
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months at the hands of Mary was of a 
respectable nature; another set, of the 
smarter sort, have their doubts regarding 
the morality of the relations that existed 
between the poet and his Highland lassie. 
“With neither set of theorists, as episodists, 
are we in sympathy, and, unabashed, we 
stand by the Mary of tradition, the servant 
girl, the warm-hearted, charming young 
creature who blessed Burns with generous 
love, and to whom the poet was a long 
time attached. The closer we apply our- 
selves to the contemplation of this subject, 
the deeper becomes our conviction that 
what has been termed “a national delu- 
sion” is at long last the sanest estimate 
of all, and that the delusion is in reality 
the portion of the modern critics. 

In the first place let us present the 
Mary of the smarter Episodists, who has 
sprung into notice during the last two 
decades. Mr. George A, Aitken, editor of 
the Aldine edition of “The Poetical Works 
of Robert Burns,” published the following 
observations regarding Mary Campbell: 
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“It has recently been pointed out (Burns 
Chronicle for 1892) on unquestionable 
authority that a certain Mary Campbell was 
living in the parish of Dundonald in 1783, 
and probably earlier; was at Mauchline 
in April 1784; and was residing in the 
parish of Stair in February 1786. When 
it is remembered that in 1782 Burns was 
living at Irvine, part of which is in the 
parish of Dundonald; that he afterwards 
maintained his acquaintance with persons 
in the town; that, in March ‘1784, he went 
to reside at Mossgiel, close to Mauchline; 
that, in July 1785, Highland Mary became 
nurse at Gavin Hamilton’s, at Mauchline; 
‘and that, in May 1786, the parting with 
Highland Mary occurred in the parish of 
‘Stair, it will be seen that we have a most 
‘remarkable series of coincidences, coinci- 
dences so strong, indeed, that though 
absolute proof is wanting, there would 
seem to be a strong presumption that this 
Mary Campbell, to whose movements I 
have referred, is the same person as High- 
land Mary. If that be the case, there is 
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every reason to believe that Burns first 
made her acquaintance while at Irvine.” 

If Burns made the acquaintance of High- 
land Mary at Irvine in 1782, it follows 
that when they parted in May 1786 their 
knowledge of each other had extended 
over four years. If they lived near each 
other during these years—and that is the 
inference—“a pretty long tract of the most 
ardent reciprocal attachment” was possible, 
but what becomes of the Episode Theory ? 
The records of the kirk-session of Dun- 
donald parish bear testimony to the char- 
acter of Mr. Aitken’s Mary Campbell, and 
whom he presumed to be the same person 
as Highland Mary. 


“7784. April 25.—Mary Campbell, an 
unmarried woman, also appeared before the 
Session, and confessed she had brought 
forth a child in the parish of Mauchline. 
She was sessionally rebuked, and exhorted 
to repentance, and being interrogate who 
was the father of her child, answered 
John Hay in Paulstone, and that she re- 
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sided in this parish when the guilt was com- 
mitted. The Session appointed Mr. Duncan 
(the minister) to write John Hay of this other 
accusation, and to desire his answer thereto. 
“1784. May 2.—Same day Mr. Duncan 
reported that he had wrote John Hay, and 
had received his answer, which was read 
and appointed to be inserted in the Minutes 
—the tenor whereof follows: ‘Paulstone, 
May 1, 1784.—Sir, yours of the 27th April, 
I received intimates me that Mary Camp- 
bell had appeared in your Session and 
charged me as the father of her child. 
That I entirely deny, as I never had any- 
thing to do with her that way.—I am, Sir, 
“your most humble servant (signed) John 
Hay. Directed thus: ‘the Revnd. Mr. 
“Robert Duncan, Dundonald.’ 
~ “1784. May 9.—Same day Mary Camp- 
bell appeared before the Session, and upon 
hearing the Minutes of the last Session ~ 
read, still persisted in her accusation of 
John Hay as the father of her child. Being 
interrogate if she could advise any pre- 
sumption to fix the guilt upon him, de- 
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clared she had received money from him 
at two different times for the maintenance 
of her and the child, to the amount of ten 
shillings each time, and further declares 
that Mr. Hay said to her that he would 
give her money to help up with the child, 
but that he would not take with it publicly ; 
being further asked if she had any witnesses 
to produce to verify these assertions, 
answered she had none. The Session, con- 
sidering the above affair, delay doing any- 
thing more about it till further light be 
given anent it, as it appears to them only a 
bare accusation. 

“7786, Feb. 26.—The Session, under- 
standing that the Justices of the Peace have 
ordained John Hay to pay four pounds 
sterling yearly to Mary Campbell for the 
maintenance of the child she has laid to his 
charge, and as she now resides in the parish 
of Stair, agree to transfer the cognisance of 
that scandal as to her to the kirk-session 
of Stair, who will please to take the said 
Mary Campbell under discipline for guilt of 
fornication with John Hay, and absolve her 
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therefrom according to the rules of this 
church, and appoint their clerk to send a 
copy of their Minutes to the Reverend Mr. 
John Steel, Minister of Stair. 

“1787. December 17.—John Hay volun- 
tarily confessed fornication with Janet Siller 
and Mary Campbell, and also with Euphan 
Bowie from the New Town of Ayr, and 
the father of a child brought forth by 
each of them, and also confessed forni- 
cation with Margaret Ceurdie and Agnes 
M‘Cletchie, formerly confessed by him. 
The Session appointed him to confess pub- 
liclyany day he pleased.” 


The Mauchline scandal about the Dun- 
donald Mary Campbell would be well 
known to the dwellers at Mossgiel, yet the 
mother of Burns, who has left on record a 
description of Burns’s Highland lassie, does 
not identify her as one of the Paulstone 
harem. Neither does Gilbert. Even Rich- 
mond, the boon companion of Burns, who 
was sure to have been cognisant of the 
Session decisions and village gossip regard- 
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ing the case of Mary from Dundonald, had 
nothing to say by way of associating Burns 
with her. Knowing this Mary for four 
years, and alive to the scandal about her, 
Burns, while yet the kirk-sessions were dis- 
cussing the mother of John Hay’s child, 
asked her in marriage in an unforgettable 
“sacred hour” and in an equally unforget- 
table “hallow’d grove,” and three years after 
her death bemoaned the day, ““My Mary 
from my soul was torn,”’—does any one 
believe it ? 

It is scarcely probable that the wife of 
Gavin Hamilton, a lady of a good Ayrshire 
stock, would engage as a nursemaid in her 
house, a servant girl, who, but fifteen 
months previous, had given birth to an 
illegitimate child in her immediate vicinity 
at Mauchline. Nor is it likely that Gavin 
Hamilton himself, extremely tolerant though 
he was known to be, would have his infant 
son nurtured by a young woman whose 
name was familiarly discussed by the kirk- 
sessions of Dundonald, Mauchline, and 
Stair. Burns, in an introductory note to 
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“Holy Willie’s Prayer,” refers to Gavin as 
being “one of the most irreproachably 
and truly respectable characters in the 
County.” S 

We are asked to believe that Burns, 
weighted by Elizabeth Paton’s dear-bought 
Bess, and distracted in the knowledge that 
Jean Armour would soon make him a 
father, solemnly went through a ceremony 
on the bank of Ayr with a girl who was the 
mother of a child to John Hay and who 
had, just two months before, successfully 
sued the Dundonald farmer for aliment be- 
fore the justices of the peace. This was 
the girl for whom Burns meant to brave 
the ocean, and whom he intended to marry! 
_That Burns was irresponsible at times we 
‘believe, but that he ever became such an 
absolute fool is simply incredible. It is 
about twenty years now since John Hay’s 
‘ex-mistress, Mary Campbell, was resur- 
rected from kirk-session records and pre- 
sented to the world as the betrothed and 
intended wife of Burns, but, unaccepted by 
local tradition, resented by common sense, 
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and scorned by sympathetic study of the 
facts and circumstances, she may be rele- 
gated evermore with perfect complacency 
to the oblivion of those parochial tomes 
from which she was rashly disinterred. 
From the comprehensive treatment of this 
subject in the new Chambers edition we 
quote as follows: “The Dundonald Mary 
Campbell is positively stated to have given 
birth to her child in Mauchline. It was, 
and still is, the fashion for a servant girl 
when ‘in trouble’ to go to the house of her 
mother, or to other relatives, for the best of 
all reasons, that nobody else—certainly 
not an employer—will give her shelter in 
such an unfortunate position. It becomes 
then tolerably, nay morally, certain, that 
the Mary of the Dundonald records was a 
Mauchline girl, a lowland, not a Highland 
lassie, an Ayrshire, not an Argyllshire 
Campbell. This reasonable explanation 
of the so-called ‘curious coincidence’ is 
strengthened by the fact that a hundred 
years ago there was an exceptionally large 


number of Campbells even for Ayrshire, in 
, O 
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Mauchline parish and village, from the 
family of the Earl of Loudon, whose factor 
was Gavin Hamilton, down to excisemen, 
cottars, and labourers.” “There is, however, 
still another Mary Campbell to dispose of, 
—Richmond’s Mary. 

In the “Laing Manuscripts” lying in the 
Edinburgh University Library there are 
anecdotes concerning Burns, apparently 
related by his friend, John Richmond, to a 
Mr. Grierson, who seems to have been a 
collector of Burnsiana. In one of these 
notes, entitled, ‘“ Highland Mary,” writes Dr. 
William Wallace: “It is stated that Mary 
Campbell was a girl of loose character, who 
was for a time the mistress of Captain (or 
Colonel) Montgomery, a brother of the Earl 
of Eglinton, and had ‘open and frequent’ 
meetings with him ‘generally at a small ale- 
house called the Elbow,’ during the time 
that she was betrothed to Burns, and a 
servant in the household of Gavin Hamil- 
ton. He further stated that a number of 
the poet’s friends, including Richmond, 
took him to the Elbow, and that there he 
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was convinced, by seeing Montgomery and 
Mary, that there had been a meeting be- 
tween them. Burns’s infatuation was such, 
however, that he did not break off his re- 
lations with her.” Richmond’s Mary is as 
unacceptable as the Mary from Dundonald, 
and for the same reasons. Further, Rich- 
mond, who became estranged from the 
poet shortly after Burns’s entrance into 
public life, is not a reliable chronicler, as an 
exploded story of his about Clarinda and 
Burns amply testifies. It is highly impro- 
bable that the nursemaid in Gavin Hamilton’s 
house, while betrothed to Burns, should be 
the mistress of Captain Montgomery, who 
was the poet’s master mason in Tarbolton 
Lodge, and have open and frequent meet- 
ings with Montgomery in an ale-house, 
without the whole affair being an engross- 
ing theme of local comment, certain of 
resuscitation when Burns, in the height of 
his contemporary fame, published his in- 
spired lyrics on his Highland Lassie, and 
therefore sure of a substantial foundation 
in tradition upon which biographers of the 
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poet during the iast century would have 
been only too eager to build another episode, 
rich in fact and circumstance, whereas 
Mary of the Elbow is ‘Richmond’s Mary, 
and his alone. 


HIGHLAND MARY 


(MARY IN HEAVEN) 


‘* O enviable early days, 
When dancing thoughtless Pleasure’s maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchang’d for riper times, 
To feel the follies or the crimes 
Of others, or my own!” 
— Burns: Ode to Despondency. 


“‘The theory in general acceptance—what is called the 
Episode Theory—is that she was ‘an innocent and gentle 
Highland nursery maid, in the service of a neighbouring 
family (Gavin Hamilton’s) ; that she consoled Burns—szazs 
pour le bon motif—for Jean’s desertion ; that they agreed to 
marry, &c. . . . Another identifies her (on Richmond’s 
authority) with a serving maid in Mauchline, who was the 
mistress of a Montgomerie, and had withal such a hold upon 
Burns that for a brief while he was crazy to make her his 
wife; and some have thought that this may be the Mary 
Campbell who, according to the Dundonald Session Records, 
fathered a child on one John Hay.”—W. Z. Henley. 


SEcRECY was the chief feature of the re- 
lations between Burns and Mary Campbell. 
In his autobiography, written ten months 
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after her death, the poet made no reference 
to Mary, although he had no _ scruples 
about mentioning other girls along with 
Jean Armour. Had _ his. immortal lyrics 
not aroused curiosity concerning the girl 
who inspired them, in all probability, Burns 
would nevér have given the slightest clue 
to her identity. The biographical sketch 
written by Gilbert Burns shortly after the 
death of the poet contains not a word 
about Mary. On this matter Burns ob- 
served a complete and studied reticence 
which even remained inviolate among his 
many confidences to Clarinda. His letters 
to his boon companions of the period do 
not contain the slightest hint of Mary’s 
existence, and it would appear that the 
members of his own household were kept 
in the dark. Dr. Currie, the first accredited 
biographer of Burns, dismisses the subject 
with a few words, ambiguous enough to 
be irritably suggestive and vague enough 
to mock conjecture. The great historical 
scene, Burns and Mary plighting troth, 
was a secret drama, and the songs the poet 
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then sung to his sweetheart were phrased 
with symbols of secrecy. On the surface, 
there is only one act in their love story— 
an everlasting farewell; and because of 
this, and the time of its happening, a 
theory has arisen to almost general accept- 
ance during the last half century, that the 
courtship of Mary Campbell was only an 
episode in the poet’s chequered wooing of 
Jean Armour. This theory was first sub- 
mitted by William Scott Douglas in 1850 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
and has been reiterated by many editors 
since, including the late W. E. Henley. 

In the opening days of Spring 1786, Jean 
Armour, at the command of her father, 
deserted Burns, with whom she had pre- 
viously made a legal acknowledgment of 
marriage, and simultaneously she was sent 
to Paisley by her parents to be out of the 
way, as her connection with the poet 
could no longer be concealed, She so- 
journed in Paisley for three months, return- 
ing to Mauchline in June. The absence of 
Jean, its manner and occasion, made Burns 
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more than miserable, and he vainly sought 
relief in verse and dissipation. The affair 
gave rise to the poems, “The Lament,” in 
which he mourns that life and love are but 
a dream; “To Ruin,’ wherein he courts 
its friendly aid; and “ Despondency,” 
wherein he apostrophises life as a galling 
load. The poet was then twenty-seven 
years of age. There is an element of black 
foreboding and joyless prophecy in these 
poems, and it is tragic to find a man of 
twenty-seven envying those “early days un- 
known to care or guilt.” In the far ben 
chamber of his heart the great climacteric 
in Burns’s life was not his introduction to 
fame but his farewell to innocent pleasure. 
His real early days were the days before 
his mind received “a turn” at Irvine, when 
he was just twenty-three. On the 3rd_ of 
April he sent his proposals for publish- 
ing to the press; on the 14th the written 
acknowledgment of his marriage was de- 
stroyed by Aitken at the instigation of 
Jean Armour’s father, and on the 20th he 
transcribed the very latest of his composi- 
tions, “The Gowan,” that peerless poem 
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known universally as, “To a Mountain 
Daisy,” in which he sees the omen of his 
fate from stern Ruin’s ploughshare. He sent 
a “Rhyming Epistle” to Gavin Hamilton 
on the 3rd of May recommending a boy to 
his legal friend, and a few days later he 
wrote the “Answer to a Trimming Epistle 
from a Tailor.” Tam Walker, a tailor in 
Ochiltree, had treated Burns to a homily 
on his loose conversation and irregular 
behaviour, and the poet, in a_ graphic 
reply, hinted that, in spite of his wicked 
rhymes, drunken rants, and sins of the 
flesh, to which he freely confessed, he 
might ultimately sit among the saints 
beside King David. On the 12th of May 
he composed “The Court of Equity,” a 
poem usually spoken of as excellent in 
fun, but too frank in phrase for publica- 
tion; whereas it is actually rather poor 
stuff, and for licence of speech as suitable 
for type as any of the poet’s well-known 
rhyming excursions into the realm of 
bawdry. The poet presides over a mock 
court, of which his cronies, Smith, Rich- 
mond, and Hunter are respectively, Fiscal, 
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Clerk, and Messenger-at-Arms. The Court 
is composed of ‘ Fornicators by profes- 
sion,” and before it the cases of Jock or 
Clocky Brown v. Jeam Mitchell, and Sandy 
Dow or Coachman Dow v. Maggie Borlan 
are discussed, and in the end the offending 
parties are summoned to the Court Ha’, 
Whitefoord’s Arms, the summons being 
served on them in the house of John Dow, 
vintner. 
Jamie Smith, a bosom cronie of the 
poet’s :— 
“ Lament him, Mauchline husbands a’, 
He aften did assist ye ; 
For had ye staid whole years awa’, 
Your wives they ne’er had miss’d ye. 
Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye pass 
To school in bands thegither, 


Oh tread ye lightly on his grass— 
Perhaps he was your father.” 


John Dow, landlord of the Whitefoord 
* Arms :— 


“ Here lies Johnny Pigeon ; 
What was his religion? 
Whae’er desires to ken, 
To some other war!’ 
Maun follow the carl, 
For here Johnny Pigeon had nane ! 
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Strong ale was ablution, 
Small beer persecution, 
A dram was memento mori ; 
But a full flowing bowl 
Was the saving his soul, 
And port was celestial glory.” 

The poem is a comic presentation of the 
_ two principal scandals which stirred Mauch- 
line at the time. Meanwhile a rumour 
reached the village that Jean Armour had 
been dancing and philandering with a 
young weaver named Robbie Wilson, in 
Paisley, to whom she was to be married. 
Following his grief at Jean’s absence, his 
suffering in pride at the hands of old 
Armour, and his consciousness of social 
disrepute, this rumour was a nasty blow 
to Burns. On the 14th of May, the second 
Sunday, Burns met Mary Campbell by 
appointment in a sequestered spot by the 
banks of the Ayr, and there they spent the 
Sabbath in taking a farewell. Cromek, 
writing in 1808, and therefore near the 
fountain-head, says that “the lovers stood 
on each side of a small purling brook ; 
they laved their hands in its limpid stream, 
and holding a Bible between them, pro- 
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nounced their vows to be faithful to each - 
other. They parted—never to meetagain !” 
The Bible, in two volumes, presented to 
Mary by the poet, contained inscriptions 
in Burns’s handwriting and also his Royal 
Arch Mason-marks denoting secrecy. In 
the first volume he wrote: “And ye shall 
not swear My name falsely: I am the 
Lord ;” in the second was written: “Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oath.’ Next 
day, the Servants’ Term-day, Mary left 
Mauchline for her home in the West High- 
lands, to prepare for her marriage with the 
poet, and on that same day Burns wrote 
the “Epistle to a Young Friend,” in which 
he counsels Andrew Aitken to follow the 
. path of prudence :— 

“Ay free, aff han’, your story tell, 

When wi’ a bosom crony ; 


But still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell to ony ”— 


and to keep the path of sex-virtue :— 


“The sacred lowe 0’ weel plac’d love 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th’ 2/cit rove 
Tho’ naething should divulge it.” 
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Burns had determined to emigrate to the 
West Indies, and it seems to have been the 
idea that Mary should either accompany or 
follow him thence. In less than a month 
after his vows to Mary, he was distracted 
with love for Jean Armour, who had re- 
_turned to Mauchline. Early in July he 
wrote to Richmond of having been informed 
that he would receive a certificate as a 
single man if he complied with the rules 
of the church, and that it was his intention 
to comply for that very reason. Eight days 
later he wrote to Brice that he had already 
appeared publicly in church in order to get 
a certificate as a bachelor and that he was 
now fixed to go to the Indies in October. 
Contemporaneous with a renewed fondness 
for Jean, he is doing all he can to be 
acknowledged as a single man and to make 
his severance from her in a matrimonial 
sense complete. Early in October he wrote 
to Aiken, who had been trying to get him 
an appointment in the Excise, that perhaps 
the consequences of his follies would make 
it impracticable for him to stay at home. 
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He could not mean the twins that Jean had 
brought him on September 3rd, for else- 
where he said that the one thing which 
made departure diffieylt was the feeling of 
a father. He had been for some time 
pining under secret wretchedness, which 
pursued: him even in the hour of social 
mirth. One day in the second week of 
October he took the last farewell of his few 
friends, and his chest was already on the 
way to Greenock, when Dr. Blacklock 
persuaded him to visit Edinburgh, and 
“thither away he posted’’—after spending 
six weeks at home! 

Meantime Mary Campbell had crossed 
the sea to meet him at Greenock, and 
there she was seized with a malignant 
’ fever, which in a few days ended in her 
death, on the 2oth of the same month, before — 
Burns could even hear of her illness. That 
Burns had corresponded with Mary after 
her departure in May is almost certain; or | 
how could she have known when and | 
where to meet him? During the previous 
two months, the date of his embarkation 
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had been altered, and then it became 
uncertain, but she knew to meet him in 
October. Who knows what share deep 
disappointment had in the fever which 
carried Mary to the grave! According to 
Gilfillan, “One day as Mrs. Begg was 
_ working at her big wheel, the harvest being 
over, and Robert and Gilbert Burns being 
in the apartment, a letter was handed into 
the former. He snatched it eagerly, went to 
the window, opened, read it, and she saw 
a look of intensest anguish crossing his 
face as he went out without uttering a 
word. It was the news of Mary Campbell’s 
death |” 

The fact that tradition has little to say 
about Mary in Ayrshire, that she was never 
known to have been seen in the company 
of Burns at Mauchline, and that he kept 
a rigid silence regarding her until three 
years after her death, makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to discover her exact 
position in the tangle of the poet’s life. 
Assuming that Mary was in the service 
of Gavin Hamilton, and that she knew all 
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about the Armour scandal, the poet's 


irregularities, and questionable reputation ; 
assuming also that the love of Burns for 
Mary was subsequent to his love for Jean, 
W. E. Henley in his essay declared that 
Mary must have been something of a 
“lightskirts” or a kind of Scottish Mrs. 
Harris. Certainly it does look doubtful 
that a gentle, innocent nursery-maid should 
in a few weeks have a love passage which 
ended in solemn betrothal, and remained a 


theme of poesy for Burns six years after- | 


wards, especially if she knew about the 
cqndition of Jean Armour and the common 
gossip about the poet who called himself 
a fornicator by profession. Miss Agnes 
Begg informed Robert Chambers that this 


* short love affair arose from a revulsion of | 
feeling attendant on the heartless desertion | 


of Burns by Jean Armour, and that the 
poet had just become acquainted with 
Mary Campbell, who was acting as nursery- 
maid in the family of Gavin Hamilton. 


She added that he must have known her 
previously to that time, and that he meant 
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to marry. Mary was the belief of Miss 
Begg’s mother. Was there any special 
necessity for withholding information 
regarding Mary? John Blane, who served 
at Lochlea, who shared the same bed with 
Burns at Mossgiel, who introduced the 
poet to Jean, who was also in the service 
of Gavin Hamilton, though he lived for 
over fifty years after the episode and had 
much to report to Chambers about Jean 
Armour, contributed nothing to the eluci- 
dation of this question. Once, Mrs. Begg 
heard her brother Robert tell John Blane 
that Mary had refused to meet him at the 
Old Castle, near Hamilton’s house. Gilbert 
Burns, who lived for forty-one years 
after the Marian passage, had practically 
nothing to say about it, and his mother, 
who predeceased him by seven years only, 
had just a few words to say regarding 
Mary’s personal appearance. Currie, in 
1800, was vague and brief; Cromek, in 
1808, called Mary the first object of the 
youthful poet’s love. 

If the story of Burns and Mary has been 

P 
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denied us in detail, we can at least con- 
sult the lyrics, by which the poet made 
their loveship immortal, and in the terms 
and spiritual attitude of these songs it may 
be discovered whether or not Mary was 
the “lightskirts” which modern criticism 
would fain make her out to have been. 

One of the songs contributed to George 
Thomson in 1792 by the poet was, “ Will 
ye go to the Indies, my Mary?” Burns, 
in a note accompanying this song, wrote: 
“In my very early years, when I was think- 
ing of going to the West Indies, I took 
the, following farewell of a dear girl... 
You must know that all my earlier love- 
songs were the breathings of ardent passion, 
_and though it might have been easy in 
vafter-times to have given them a polish, 
.yet that polish to me, whose they were, 
_and who perhaps alone cared for them, 
would have defaced the legend of my 
heart, which was so faithfully inscribed on 
them.” Burns sent this lyric to Thomson 
unaltered, after it had lain in his pos- 
session for six years. He had evidently 
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given this song to Mary, and in after years 
refrained from polishing it lest the legend 
of his heart should be defaced. 


“ Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic’s roar? 


O sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine ; 
' But a’ the charms o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


I hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true; 

And sae may the Heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow ! 


O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand. 


We hae plighted our troth, my Mary 
In mutual affection to join ; 

And curst be the cause that shall part us ! 
The hour and the moment o’ time !” 


After the death of Burns there was 
found among his manuscripts a tender 
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lyric entitled “A Prayer for Mary” which ~ 


had never been published, although it 
must have been in his possession for ten 
years. 


% 


“ Powers celestial ! whose protection 

Ever guards the virtuous fair, 

While in distant climes I wander, 
Let my Mary be your care ; 

Let her form sae fair and faultless, 
Fair and faultless as your own, 

Let my Mary’s kindred spirit 
Draw your choicest influence down. 


Make the gales you waft around her 
Soft and peaceful as her breast ; 

Breathing in the breeze that fans her, 
Soothe her bosom into rest. 

Guardian angels ! oh, protect her, 
When in distant lands I roam; 

To realms unknown while fate exiles me, 

a Make her bosom still my home !” 


Burns could divine the quality of women 
‘quicker than most men, and his charac- 
terisation was generally ruthlessly truthful ; 
is it likely then that he should invoke the 
powers who protect the virtuous fair, when 
his invocation was really on behalf of a 
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“lightskirts” ? It is impossible to imagine 
these foregoing verses being adopted to 
describe a girl of easy virtue. Another 
song, “The Highland Lassie, O,” was also 
written on the occasion of Burns de- 
ciding to emigrate. It first saw the light 
in the second volume of Johnson’s “ Musical 
Museum,” where it appeared anonymously 
on the r4th February 1788. The poet 
presented. an interleaved copy of the 
“Museum” to Captain Riddel of Glenriddel, 
with remarks on its contents, and in an 
MS. note on “The Highland Lassie, 
O,” Burns says, “This was a composition 
of mine in very early life, before I was 
known at all in the world. My “ High- 
land Lassie” was a warm-hearted, charm- 
ing young creature as ever blessed a man 
with generous love. After a pretty long 
tract of the most ardent reciprocal attach- 
ment, we met by appointment, on the 
second Sunday of May, in a sequestered 
spot by the banks of Ayr, where we spent 
the day in taking farewell, before she 
should embark for the West Highlands, to 
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arrange matters among her friends for our 
projected change of life. At the close of 
autumn following, she crossed the sea to 
meet me at Greenock, where she had scarce 
landed when she was séized with a malig- 
nant fever, which hurried my dear girl to 
the grave in a few days, before I could 
even hear of her illness.” It has been said 
that this song was sent to Mary when she 
was residing with her parents and that 
her mother greatly admired it. But what 
does the poet mean in his note by the 
expression, “a pretty long tract” of court- 
ship? According to the generally ac- 
cepted theory, the episode could not have 
lasted more than two months when Burns 
and Mary parted, and that could scarcely 
‘be called a pretty long tract! The poet 
courted Montgomety’s Peggy for six months ; 

the was thrown over by Ellison pashie 
after a year’s trial; he dallied with Peggy 
Thomson off and on for seven years, and 
as he parted from Highland Mary he had 
already courted Jean Armour for two years. 
What was a pretty long tract ? 
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“Nae gentle dames, tho’ ne’er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my Muse’s care ; 
Their titles a’ are empty show ; 

Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 


Chorus. 


Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plain sae rashy, O, 

I set me down wi right gude will, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O. 


Oh, were yon hills and valleys mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine, 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, O. 


But fickle fortune frowns on me, 
And I maun cross the raging sea, 
But while my crimson currents flow 
Pll love my Highland lassie, O. 


Altho’ thro’ foreign climes I range, 

I know her heart will never change, 

For her bosom burns with honoutr’s glow, 
My faithful Highland lassie, O. 


For her Ill dare the billow’s roar, 
For her I'll trace a distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland lassie, O. 


She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honour’s band! 
Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I’m thine, my Highland lassie, O. 
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Chorus. 
Farewell the glen sae bushy, O, 


Farewell the plain sae rashy, O, 
To other lands I now must go 
To sing my Highland lassie, O.” 

If Mary were a “ lightskirts "Or “Agay 
girl,” is it at all likely that the poet should 
sing of her as one whose heart would never 
change and whose bosom glowed with 
honour? Burns had discernment, and his 
love of the muse topped everything: which 
means that his language was ever truthfully 
apt to describe his theme, 

On the third anniversary of the death of 
Mary Campbell, the poet composed the 
poighantly beautiful address, “To Mary in 
Heaven,” which was duly included in the 
third volume of Johnson’s “Musical Museum,” 
‘published in 1790. When this poem was 
written in 1789, Burns, who had married 
Jean Armour, was tenant of Ellisland in 
Dumfriesshire. The thought of Mary had 
illumined the memory and had stirred the 
soul of Burns so much that he sought the 
solitude of the banks of the Nith, and there 
he wandered a prey to deep emotion. Re- 
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turning to the farmyard he walked about, 
nearly the whole night, in the extremest 
agitation, and as Cromek tells, “his agi- 
tation was so great that he threw himself 
on the side of a cornstack, and there 
conceived his sublime and tender elegy.” 
Two months afterward he wrote to Mrs. 
, Dunlop as a man “weary of one world 
and anxious about another,” “ groaning 
under the miseries of a diseased nervous 
system.” He ardently wished to believe 
in a future life, for there he would meet 
his brave father and his disinterested friend 
Robert Muir, and also (let us use his exact 
words)—“ There should I, with speechless 
agony of rapture, again recognise my lost, 
my ever dear Mary! whose bosom was 
fraught with truth, honour, constancy, and 
love.” Are these the attributes of a “light- 
skirts” ? Nobody knew Mary’s character 
so well as Burns, and are we supposed 
to believe that he described her in these 
terms knowing she was morally facile ? 
In that knowledge would he be dis- 
tracted with grief, after the lapse of 
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three years, over a girl of questionable 
reputation ? 


‘Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Mary! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hearst thou the groans that rend his breast? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity can not efface 
Those records dear of transports past ; 
_ Thy image at our last embrace,— 
‘\ Ah! little thought we ’twas our last ! 


Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin’d am’rous round the raptur’d scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of wingéd day. 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
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My Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hearst thou the groans that rend his breast ?” 


When Burns was possessed with a re- 
ligious or reverential theme he usually 
eschewed the vernacular and expressed 
_ himself in English, He did so in the 
lyric quoted, and whatever may have 
been the circumstances of his affection 
for Mary, they were of a nature at least 
that his memory could brood fondly over 
with miser care. The worshipful strain 
of these lines seems to make the use of 
_the term “lightskirts” a sacrilege. The next 
song on this theme that he sent to Thomson 
was “ Highland Mary,” which differed, how- 
ever, from “ Will ye go to the Indies, my 
Mary?” in that it was composed in 1792 
when it was contributed. Here are the 
lines which Burns wrote six years after 
the death of Mary :— 

“Ve banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 


Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie ! 
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There simmer first unfaulds her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweeteHighland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk ! 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ! 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp’d her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary ! 


W? mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 

‘. We tore oursels asunder : 

But, oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early !— 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


Oh, pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 
And clos’d for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me'sae kindly! 
And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly — 
But still within my bosom’s core, 
Shall live my Highland Mary !” 
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The song, “ Highland Mary,” was written 
for a beautiful air, ‘Katherine Ogie,” 
and after referring to it in a letter to 
Thomson, the poet said : “The foregoing 
song pleases myself; I think it is in my 
happiest manner; you will see at first 
glance that it suits the air. The subject of 
_ the song is one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days; and I own 
that I would be much flattered to see the 
verses set to an air which would insure 
celebrity. Perhaps, after all, ’tis the still 
glowing prejudice of my heart that throws 
a borrowed lustre over the merits of the 
composition.” Thomson, acknowledging 
receipt of the verses, replied: “... they 
breathe the genuine spirit of poetry, and, 
like the music, will last for ever... . I 
have heard the sad story of your Mary; 
you always seems inspired when you write 
of her.” 

Within the beautiful grounds of Coils- 
field was situated the residence of the 
Montgomeries,—the Castle o’ Montgomery. 
It has been described as a great rambling 
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edifice of grey weather-beaten stone, with 
a row of white pillars aligned along its | 
facade, and its massive walls embowered 
in foliage. The grand woods of Coilsfield 
were well known to Burns. A few yards 
from the western side of the House and 
close to the footpath there was formerly a 
thorn tree, whose stem divided into three 
equally shaped branches which was in turn 
called Burns’s Thorn and Mary’s Tryst. It 
was gradually and triumphantly converted 
into snuff-boxes and other portable heir- 
looms by relic-hunters. 

Since Dr. Currie edited Burns, that 
beautiful lyric, “ Afton Water,” has been by 
various editors accepted as a composition 
in honour of Mrs. Stewart of Stair, whose 
_tesidence, Afton Lodge, was said to have 
“been situated on the banks of the Afton 
.near New Cumnock, and who was one of 
the first persons of rank to extend friend- 
ship to the poet. There have been those 
who inclined to believe that Mary Camp- 
bell was the heroine of the song, but the 
fact that she was not known to have re- 
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sided near or traversed the district of 
Afton Water has deterred any distinct 
statement. Endeavouring to meet this 
dilemma, that robust and incisive bio- 
grapher, William Scott Douglas, wrote for 
information to the grandson of Mrs, 
Stewart, who replied in a letter, dated 
_ 24th June 1870, that, “Afton Lodge is in 
the parish of Tarbolton, and was built by 
my grandmother, Mrs. General Stewart, 
on parting with Stair. Her paternal estate 
of Afton is in the parish of New Cumnock, 
and has no residence on it; so she built 
Afton Lodge near Tarbolton, and named 
it after the Afton estate. It does not 
appear that the song called ‘Afton Water’ 
is among the poems sent to her by Burns. 
Before her marriage her name was Katherine 
Gordon, heiress of Afton, which estate 
I now possess.” From that note it is clear 
that Katherine Gordon was not Mary the 
theme of his lays. 

Scott Douglas, who believed that “ Afton 
Water” was written while Mary Campbell 
was alive, deliberately charged the poet’s 
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first biographer with dishing up mislead- 
ing information, either knowingly or inno- 
cently, to readers, concerning the most 
interesting and most sacred of all the love 
attachments of Burns, The literary exe- 
cutors seem to have followed the poet’s 
cue in suppressing all facts regarding the 
date of his passion for Mary. Personally 
we are quite satisfied that “Afton Water” 
was written about Mary Campbell; that it 
was written during her lifetime ; and that it 
was composed while she was in service at | 
Coilsfield. 

Take the song itself. It is a tender 
pastoral lyric, such as a youthful Burns 
in close touch with nature would write, 
and it breathes love romantic. He asks 
_ the sweet Afton to flow gently so that 
* the dream of Mary may not be disturbed. 
Daily he wanders there at noon with his 
flocks and Mary’s cot inview. Afton banks 
are pleasant, and there in the mild evening 
Mary and he often sit under the shade of 
the sweet-scented birk. The crystal stream 
glides and winds where Mary resides, and 
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it laves her snowy feet as stemming the 
water she gathers wild flowers. We have 
now an important, and as far as we know, 
an entirely original suggestion to offer. 
Burns was inthe main scrupulously faithful, 
true, and graphic in his descriptions, and 
if this song related to the Afton he must 
have dealt with an imaginary heroine under 
imaginary conditions. That was not his 
method. With Mary in Coilsfield and 
Burns at Lochlea or Mossgiel, the song 
answers perfectly in all but the name of 
the crystal stream. The rills, woodland, 
hills, her residence, his flocks, and the 
birk at even-tide were all to hand. 

In the poet’s day a stream called the 
Faile rose in Lochlea, passed the Monastery 
of Faile, flowed through Faile Loch, 
through Tarbolton Loch, then entered the 
grounds of Coilsfield, and discharged into 
the river Ayr at Failford. About a couple 
of hundred yards from its junction with the 
Ayr, the Faile is joined by a small stream 
called the A/ton, which flows into it at the 
outskirts of Coilsfield grounds. According 

Q 
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to some authorities, Burns and Mary chose 
as the place for the ceremony of their final 
farewell, that spot where the Alton runs 
into the Faile. Change a letter in Alton, 
and make it Afton, and there is a key to the 
song. 

It was not unusual for Burns to make 
vital altetations in his poems. When he 
entered the “Song Composed in August” 
into his “Commonplace Book” in 1785, 
instead of using the phrase “my charmer,” 
as in the original form of the song having 
Peggy Thomson as its theme, he wrote a 
name in cypher or shorthand supposed to 
be‘Jean Armour.” Then again, during 
the stormy spring of 1786, when he was 
at loggerheads with the Armours, he altered 


.the name in “The Vision” from Jean to 


Bess, and thus it appeared in the Kil- | 


s 


*marnock edition. And further, when pre- 


paring his poems for the press, he changed 
the fifteenth verse of the “Address to the 
Del,’ thereby omitting four laudatory 
lines regarding “bonnie Jean,’ in fact 
every reference to her. 
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It should always be kept in mind that 
the history of Burns’s connection with Mary 
was deliberately hidden, and that his first 
accredited biographer, Dr. Currie, wrote: 
“The banks of the Ayr formed the scene of 
youthful passions of a still tenderer nature, 
the history of which tt would be improper 
to veveal, were it even in our power, and 
the traces of which will soon be discoverable 
only in those strains of nature and sensibility 
to which they gave birth. The song entitled 
‘Highland Mary’ ts known to relate to one 
of these attachments.” It was not till 1792 
that Burns gave “Afton Water” to the 
_ world through the medium of the fourth 
edition of Johnson’s “ Museum” ; neverthe- 
less itis clear to us that it was written while 
Mary was alive. In connection with the 
phrase, ‘There daily I wander as noon rises 
high, My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot 
in my eye,” it is interesting to recall a 
remark made by David Sillar, the com- 
panion of Burns, who went from Tarbolton 
to Irvine in 1783: “Some of the few oppor- 
tunities of a noontide walk that a country 


va 
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life allows her laborious sons, Burns spent on 
the banks of the river or in the woods, in 
the neighbourhood of Stair.” We have seen 
that the grandson of Mrs. Stewart of Stair 
could find no trace of Afton Water having 
been sent to her by the poet; nevertheless 
the fact that the poem was said to have 
been composed in her honour is significant, 
because it indicates when the song was 
supposed to have been written, She was 
one of the first persons of consequence 
who recognised Burns. 

When David Sillar was courting Margaret 
Orr, nursemaid in the service of Mrs. Stewart, 
Burns accompanied his brother poet to Stair, 
and finding some lasses there who were good 
singers, he communicated to them some of 


~ his songs in manuscript. Mrs. Stewart came 


across one of these songs, and was so 


‘ struck with its power that she resolved to 


make the author’s acquaintance, and when 
Burns next visited the house he was in- 
vited to meet Mrs. Stewart in her drawing- 
room. As these visits took place while 
Sillar was courting ‘ Meg” Orr, who didn’t 
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become his wife, it is almost certain that 
Mrs. Stewart knew Burns sometime pre- 
vious to Sillar’s removal to Irvine in 1783. 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the 
glen, 

Ve wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing thy screaming for- 
bear, 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear winding 
rills ; 

There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 

Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 
There oft as mild ev’ning weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As gath’ring sweet flow’rets she stems thy clear 
wave. 
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Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream.” 

In “The Vision,” composed at the begin- 
ning of 1786, Burns describes the features 
of Kyle, and mentions the Doon, the 
Irwine, and the Ayr. From that poem, 
which was extended in his second edition, 
thirteen stanzas were suppressed, and in 
these stanzas the poet sang of the Lugar 
and the Cessnock, but Afton Water was 
passed unnoticed. 

The editors of the Henley-Henderson 
edition claim to have settled all conjecture 
regarding this song by quoting Burns’s 
own remarks upon it, wherein he said that 
% Afton Water” was composed in honour of 
the stream of that name. George Thomson, 
for whom Burns in his later years wrote 
so many lyrics, asked Gilbert Burns in 
1819— “Who was the Mary of the song 
‘Flow gently, sweet Afton’ ?” and Gilbert’s 
written reply was: “The poet’s Highland 
Mary.” On such a point the word of 


b) 
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Gilbert is of great weight, because up till 
the summer of 1786, when Mary Campbell 
left Ayrshire, the poet and his brother 
were daily associated and were bosom 
friends. A daughter of Mrs. Dunlop’s has 
also affirmed that she remembered hearing 
Burns say that the heroine was Highland 
Mary, and it may be recalled that it was 
in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop that Burns made 
his first reference to Mary in prose. It 
is worthy of note that the muse of Burns 
did not produce a single lyric on Jean 
Armour until two years after parting with 
Mary. True, he wrote a double verse in 
May 1785, the germ of his first lyric on 
Jean (“Of a’ the Airts,” written in the 
summer of 1788); but whatever may have 
been the quality of his early love for Jean, 
it wasn’t the kind to inspire his muse. 

To the fourth volume of Johnson’s 
“ Musical Museum,” published in 1792, Burns 
contributed a song, “Yon wild mossy 
Mountains,” which has been the cause 
of much conjecture. Its theme, according 
to Allan Cunningham and Mr, Stenhouse, 
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was Highland Mary, and this view was 
not rejected by Scott Douglas. The poet’s 
own observation on the composition reads : 
“This song alludes to.a part of my private 
history, which it is of no consequence to 
the world to know.” He was evidently 
keeping something to himself he would 
“scarcely tell to ony.” 


“Yon wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 
That nurse in their bosom the youth o’ the Clyde, 
Where the grouse lead their coveys thro’ the heather 

to feed, 
And the shepherd tends his flock as he plays on his 
reed. 


Not Gowrie’s rich valley, nor Forth’s sunny shores, 
To me hae the charms o’ yon wild mossy moors ; 
For there, by a lanely, sequestered, clear stream, 
Resides a sweet lassie, my thought and my dream. 


Among thae wild mountains shall still be my path, 
Uk stream foaming down its ain green, narrow 
strath, 5 
‘ For there, wi’ my lassie, the day lang I rove, 
While o’er us, unheeded, flee the swift hours 0’ love. 


She is not the fairest, altho’ she is fair ; 

O” nice education, but sma’ is her share ; 

Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
But I lo’e the dear lassie because she lo’es me. 
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To beauty what man but maun yield him a prize, 
In her armour of glances, and blushes, and sighs ; 
And when wit and refinement hae polish’d her darts, 
They dazzle our een, as they flee to our hearts. 


But kindness, sweet kindness, in the fond sparkling 
Se, 

Has lustre outshining the diamond to me ; 

And the heart-beating love, as I’m clasp’d in her 
arms, 

O, these are my lassie’s all-conquering charms !” 


While these verses have been acknow- 
ledged by editors to contain a true picture 
of Cowal scenery, they have been non- 
plussed by the phrase, “the youth o’ the 
Clyde,” and some, like Dr. Waddell, have 
wandered away to the moors of Tintock, 
where the river Clyde is in its infancy, to 
content themselves at last with a nameless 
heroine. But Burns was evidently speak- 
ing of the Firth o’ the Clyde, for he 
compared it with Gowrie, on the Firth o’ 
the Tay, and the sunny shores of the Firth 
o’ the Forth. The scenery described is that 
in which Dunoon is set in the Cowal 
district of Argyllshire, and the sequestered 
stream may well have been the Baugy- 
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burn which, running down from the mossy — 
moors behind the town, passes by Aucha- 
more farm where Mary Campbell resided. 
We have reasonably*assumed that Mary 
was the subject of the song, but how are 
we to ascertain the occasion of it? There 
is a hint’in the words, “where the grouse 
lead their coveys thro’ the heather to 
feed,” for it limits the period to the close 
time between the end of April and the 
12th of August. Indeed, the period is 
much shorter, for the great feeding time for 
grouse is the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August when the heather begins 
to bloom and the coveys are immune 
from the slaughtering guns of sportsmen. 

During the greater part of July 


1786 Burns was busy getting his poems | 


# 


* through the press, the actual date of publi- 


cation being the 31st of that month, 
On the 17th of July he wrote Brice 
that he was “fixed to go for the West 
Indies in October,” and on the 3oth 
he wrote Richmond, what was a secret 
about Mauchline, that he had “ orders, 
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within three weeks at farthest, to repair 
aboard the Nancy, Captain Smith, from 
Clyde to Jamaica, and to call at Antigua.” 
The letter to Richmond was sent from 
Old Rome Forest, near Kilmarnock, where 
Burns was residing with an aunt named 
, Allan. He was really in hiding, after 
wandering from one friend’s house to 
another, to avoid the warrant which 
Armour had got to throw him in jail. 

To his aunt’s house he conveyed the 
large sea-chest which contained his outfit 
for the voyage to Jamaica. In a letter 
written from Kilmarnock he acknowledged 
an epistle dated 3rd August received from 
a friend, and intimated that he expected 
“orders to repair to Greenock every day” ; 
in another letter from the same town, and 
dated roth August, he said that he ex- 
pected “to repair directly to Greenock.” 
On the 13th he went to Dr. Douglas, 
on whose estate in Jamaica the poet had 
engaged to be bookkeeper, “fully resolved 
to take the opportunity of Captain Smith.” 
So it would appear that then the departure 
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of the Nancy was extremely imminent. | 
Next day he wrote Smith from Mossgiel, 
where he had returned after nearly three 
weeks wandering, that his plans were all 
deranged and “ after all, Heaven bless the 
sex! I feel there is still happiness for me 
among them.” Is it not a rational con- 
jecture that Burns may have wandered as 
far as Dunoon to live another parting day, 
or more, of love? And that “ Yon wild 
mossy mountains” was written in celebra- 
tion of the visit ? 

There is or was in the possession of Lord 
Rosebery a portrait of Burns, by a painter 
unknown, bearing an explanatory note 
which avers that the picture was given to 
_ Dr. S. B. Barlow of New York by Mrs. 
* Cunningham of Ardrossan who had emi- 
. grated to America. In 18s0 Mrs, Cunning-— 
ham, who was first cousin to Mary Campbell, 
was then resident in New York, and about 
ninety years of age. The portrait was said 
to have been painted for Highland Mary. 
If such be the case, then the painting was 
likely to have been done between the 14th 
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of May, when Burns and Mary parted, and 
the zoth October, when she died. It is not 
at all probable that he would present her 
with his portrait while she was yet in 
service, not only because of a servant girl’s 
want of accommodation for pictures, but 
also because it was evident that Burns 
' desired his connection with Mary to remain 
secret, and to have given her his portrait 
would have been an admission which would 
soon have become bruited over the neigh- 
bourhood. There is little probability that 
it was painted locally, or that it was done 
between May and July, for then he was 
deep in the Armour dilemma, No money 
for portraits then. 

For weeks before the 14th of August he 
was actually in hiding about Kilmarnock, 
and these days in August saw the publica- 
tion and immediate sale of the blue-paper, 
boarded, thin octavo volume known as the 
Kilmarnock edition. Burns was at once in 
funds. With money in his pocket, and in 
daily expectation of leaving his country, 
he was just the man to have his portrait 
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painted and to visit his presiding sweetheart. 
One can imagine him turning up in Cowal 
with his portrait under his arm and mayhap 
a copy of “Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, by Robert Burns,” in his pocket. 
Is it not likely that the portrait was painted 
at Kilmarnock ? 

When we ask ourselves the nearest 
related love lyrics written by Burns we 
find ourselves saying: “Mary Morison,” 
“Afton Water,” and “To Mary in Heaven.” 
The attitude of the muse, the reverence, 
the tenderness, the bodily remoteness, the 
spisitual nearness, and the brooding mysti- 
cism are the same in all three. These 
songs, it is true, were written at widely 


. different times; but in expressing an ideal 


‘love, time is as nothing, and these three | 


¢ 


‘lyrics might well be the expression of an 


illumined love for one person. We are 
told that Burns first spoke to Mary Camp- 
bell at a rustic merry-making, and we 
recall the fact that the Bachelors’ dance 
was held on the race-night, July 1782, 
when all the young people of the neigh- 


& 
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bourhood would be at liberty, and that 
it was about this time that Burns composed 
“Mary Morison.” Can the night follow- 
ing have been the occasion of the com- 
position of what Hazlitt considered the 
most exquisite of ail Burns’s love songs ? 

The song opens with a supplication to 
Mary to keep her tryst at her window and 
to cheer him with smiles and glances; at 
a dance on the previous night he had 
neither eyes nor ears for even the fairest 
dancer there, because to her his fancy had 
taken flight; how can she break his heart 
whose only fault is loving her? If she will 


- not give love for love, will she not show 


pity? It is clear that Burns had become 
so far acquainted with Mary Morison as 
to arrange a meeting with her, and to meet 
her at night, at her window, according 
to the custom of rustic courtship, and 
there is a hint that he had already made 
show of love to her without return, and 
that he is not hopeful about ultimate 
success, A daughter of one Morison, a 
cabinet-maker in Mauchline, has been 
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claimed as the heroine of this immortal 
song, and a stone in the local churchyard 
has an inscription publishing the claim. 
The Mauchline Mary. Morison died on 
the 29th June 1791, aged twenty, which 
means that she would be eleven years of 
age when Burns composed the lyric. Not 
only is her claim disposed of by dates, but 
when Dr. Currie, at the beginning of 1800, 
inquired at her people regarding the subject, 
he was informed that they had no knowledge , 
of any composition written by Burns which 
related to any member of the Morison family. 
Lockhart and Christopher North both in- 
clined to the opinion that Highland Mary 
inspired ‘‘ Mary Morison,” but it is a point 
. on which there isn’t room for anything 
" else than congenial conjecture. | 

The date of the birth of Mary Campbell is 
not known. According to some authorities 
she was born in 1768, which would mean 
that at her death, on the 20th October 1786, 
she was only eighteen years old. Other 
authorities surmise that she died at the age 
of twenty-three. One point on which there 
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is no conjecture is, that her parents were 
married on the zgth of June 1762, and if we 
accept the statement that Mary was the 
eldest of eight children, the probabilities are 
that she was born some years earlier than 
1768. It has been said that she was born 
» in a thatched cottage at Auchamore near 
Dunoon; also that she was born at 
Ardrossan in 1764 and during infancy 
removed to Dunoon. At the age of eight 
she went to stay at Campbeltown, her 
family having flitted thence, and there she 
remained till she was fully sixteen. Being 
considered old enough for domestic service, 
she was induced by her relative, Mrs. 
Isabella Campbell, or Miss Arbuckle, a 
Campbeltown lady, or both, to go to 
a situation in Coilsfield, “ Montgomery 
Castle,” Ayrshire. Miss Arbuckle after- 
wards became, by marriage, a member of 
the Eglinton family. 

The story goes that Mary worshipped at 
Tarbolton Parish Church along with the 
other domestics of the Coilsfield household, 
although her knowledge of English was 

R 
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limited, and that it was her Gaelic accent — 
whichearned her the name of Highland Mary. 
Burns, who, for various reasons, attended 
the kirks of Mauchlihe and Tarbolton 
(they were almost equidistant from Loch- 
lea), saw Mary Campbell at church and was 
inclined to make her acquaintance. Another 
version is that Burns first saw her while 
walking in Coilsfield woods and first spoke 
to her at a rustic merry-making. Another 
author says that it was with the aid of a 
“blackfoot,” an obliging cronie courting at 
the same house, that Burns was introduced 
to her. Anyhow, there is a general unani- 
mity in the belief that Burns knew her at 
Coilsfield when she was in her young woman- 
~ hood and that Coilsfield was her “first place” 
as a domestic. Whether she was born in — 
’ 17764 or 1768, she came to Coilsfield when 
‘ fully sixteen years old. If born in 1764, she 
would begin service at Coilsfield in 1780; if 
born in 1768, she would begin service in 1784. 

In 1780 Burns prided himself on knowing 
all the love affairs of Tarbolton parish, and 
had just unsuccessfully courted Peggy, the 
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housekeeper of Coilsfield, for six months, so 
that if Mary was in Coilsfield then she was 
not likely to escape the eye of the poet. 
In 1784 Burns had removed to Mossgiel, 
and from thence he attended Mauchline 
Church, where he was not likely to see 
Mary until May of 1785, when she went 
to be a nursemaid in the house of Gavin 
Hamilton. If we accept ’84 as the date 
of her coming to Ayrshire, and that Burns 
first saw her at Hamilton’s in July 178s, 
the poet could not have known Mary for 
more than ten months, and he must have 
courted her all the time she was in Gavin 
Hamilton’s house, when he was a boon 
companion of her master’s. The courtship 
certainly was not known in Mauchline, 
while during that very same year he 
courted Jean Armour to such purpose as 
to make himself in due time a theme of 
local scandal. Dr. Wolfe concluded that 
the passion of Burns for Mary was one 
of several which engaged his heart between 
the reign of Ellison Begbie and Bonnie Jean. 

Mr. Archibald Munro described Mary 
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Campbell as fair, with bluish lustrous eyes, 
and of graceful figure; the Rev. William 
Wye Smith said she was rather tall, retired, 
and gentle; according to Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe, Miss Begg of Bridgeside said that 
she often heard the mother of Burns de- 
scribe Mary Campbell as she saw her at 
the house of Gavin Hamilton: “She had a 
bonnie face and form, complexion of un- 
usual fairness, soft blue eyes, a profusion 
of shining hair which fell to her knees, a 
slender and etite figure which made her 
seem younger than her ¢wenty summers, 
whith won the old lady’s heart.” If Mary 
was twenty years of age when the mother 
of Burns saw her in 1785, she must have 
“been already four years in the neighbour- 
hood, considering that she arrived in 
‘Ayrshire when fully sixteen; and _ there- 
fore, if these years were spent at Coils- 
field, she was almost certain to have 
known Burns when he was staying at 
Lochlea, during the interregnum between 
Ellison Begbie and Jean Armour, and 
before his mind had received “a turn,” 
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William Jolly, in his story of an interview 
which he had with Willie Patrick, who was 
for four years in the service of Burns at 
Mossgiel, says that Mary Campbell was 
about half a year nursemaid at Hamilton’s 
and that in 1786 she had removed to Coils- 
field. Assuming that the mother of Burns 
was correct regarding the age of Mary, it 
becomes noticeable that she and Jean were 
both born in the year 1765. Burns was 
their senior by six years. 

It has been asserted against Mary Camp- 
bell that she knew or must have known the 
moral lapses of Burns when she agreed to 
marry him, but is there not something to be 
said on the other side? In March 1784 
Burns went to Mossgiel, and about the 
same time Betty Paton went home to her 
people at Largieside, where she gave birth 
to “ dear-bought Bess” in November of that 
year. Is it not possible that Mary at Coils- 
field knew nothing about the Paton affair ? 
In the evening after Mauchline Races in 
April 1784, Burns first saw Jean Armour 
at a dance; and, on the 1st of January 
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1785, she appeared in the “ Epistle to Davie” 
as “my darling Jean,” Mary being the while 
at Coilsfield. Is it not possible that Mary 
was ignorant of the -poet’s attentions to 
Jean? In May 1785 Mary went to serve 
with Gavin Hamilton in Mauchline, at whose 
house Burns often visited, and there she 
remained till Martinmas of that same year. 
During that period she might have heard 
that the poet was courting Jean Armour; 
and just as likely she didn’t. The pro- 
bability is that he courted them simul- 
taneously, one girl not knowing the relation 
of the poet to the other girl. Assuming 
that Mary returned to Coilsfield at the 
winter term, she could not have heard any- 
thing against Jean, for it was not till March 
the following year that Jean was sent to 
.Paisley to hide her disgrace, and Jean did 
not come back to Mauchline till June, a 
month after Mary had left Ayrshire for ever. 
Is it not highly probable that Mary knew 
nothing about Jean’s condition, nor about 
the courtship of Jean by the poet? Con- 
scious of dealing with very imperfect 
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material, we are not disposed to strain 
any particular point; nevertheless we are 
fully impressed with the belief that the 
relationship between Burns and Mary 
extended over a period of several years, 
and that it was neither a squalid nor an 
ignoble relationship, but one on which 
the muse of Burns could dwell in after 
years with the fondest reverence. 


INDEX 


" ArTon Water,” written in 
reference to Mary Campbell, 
240; argument favouring 
this belief, 241 

«« Answer to Plotcock,” verses 


by Tait, 194 

Athletics, Burns’s trials of 
skill at, 6 

Authors, favourite, of the 
poet, 113 


BACHELORS’ Club, its mem- 
bership, 21 

Begbie, Ellison, and Robert 
Burns, a curious anecdote, 

I 

eiuasds ,Burns’s views on, 
186 

‘* Bonny Peggy Alison,’ said to 
refer to Ellison Begbie, but 
evidence not conclusive, 41 

Bookish knowledge, Burns’s 
reputation for, 9 

Brown, Agnes, mother of the 
poet, personal appearance 
described, 165 

Brown, Richard, of Irvine, 
friend of Burns, 99 
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Buchanites racily described by 
the poet, 89 

Burns, Robert, and his love 
affairs, 13; at Kirkoswald, 
3; at Lochlea, 2; William 
Nevin, 6; Isabella Steven, 
ro; excels his correspon- 
dents in composition, 7; 
studies geometry, 3; ap- 
petite for sociability, 9; 
reputation for bookish know- 
ledge, 9; Burns family as 
readers, 9; made a free- 
mason, 11; vanity of the 
dandy, 15; attends a 
dancing-school, 18; his 
father’s views on dancing- 
schools, 18; huge gift of 
poesy, 21; Bachelors’ Club, 
21; Ellison Begbie, 36; 
not at his happiest in epis- 
tolary courtship, requires to 
have the object in his arms, 
37 ; curious anecdote about 
Ellison Begbie, 41 ; how he 
came to write ‘‘The Death 
and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie,” 69; Sillar’s curi- 
osity roused regarding 
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Burns, 70; Allan Cunning- 
ham's description of the 
poet, 70; his facility in ad- 
dressing the fair sex, 70; 
the poet's raillery and wit, 
74; Burns admitted an 
apprentice to St. David's, 
Tarbolton Lodge, No. 174, 
73; gains a premium of £3 
for flax-raising, 136; this 
money a godsend, 136; 
first break in the Burns 
family, 76; Burns's life as 
a heckler described, 77; 
inspired with noble en- 
thusiasm by certain verses 
in Rev. vii., 80; weary of 
existence, 21; Burns as 
a flax-dresser; its tragic 
import, 75; at Irvine, 
deserted by the muse, 
Suggumbs to melancholy 
and‘ writes only a few 
poems marked by unhap- 
piness and mediocrity, 96 ; 
his lost innocence, 98; 
Richard Brown speaks of 
illicit love with levity, 99 ; 
his friendship an evil in- 
fluence in the poet's life, 
99; Irvine the scene of the 
fall of Burns, 94 ; his special 
delight in the season of 
winter, ror; Burns's per- 
sonal appearance during 
his heckling days described, 
103 portraits of Burns, 
104, 2523; practises the 
violin, 106; the poet as a 


Burns, William, 


INDEX 


strict economist, 113; pre- 
cocity of Isobel Burns, 
1o7; father tells her the 
names of grasses and wild 
flowers, «72; Burns pro- 


. fuse inthe matter of books, 


113; describes wretched 
state of country at time 
of sequestration of Loch- 
lea, 154; father of Burns, 
163; the poet's mother, 
165 ; Burns on the question 
of eternal life, 175; his hen 
clockin’ in Mauchline, 181 ; 
he finds among blackguards 
some of the noblest virtues 
in highest perfection, 186 ; 
Peggy Thomson of Kirk- 
oswald, £89; Burns and 
freemasonry, 193; emotion 
on hearing the news of 
Mary Campbeli’s death, 
223 ; his characterisation of 
women ruthlessly truthful, 
228 

father of 
the poet, 164; believed 
in cleanliness of speech, 
abhorrence of smutty anec- 
dote and double entendre, 
172; takes upon himself 
the education of his chil- 
dren, 168; compiles a 
manual of religious belief 
for their use, 17x; picture 
of William Burns engaged 
with his children in family 
worship, limned in lasting 
lines by the poet, 171; 


INDEX 


parent-pair paying secret 
homage to God when their 
children are asleep, 171; 
the‘‘ best of fathers”’ teaches 
his daughter the names of 
grasses and wild flowers, 
172; Warrant of sequestra- 
tion against William Burns, 
138; list of articles seques- 
trated, 142; William Burns 
and Dr. John Mackenzie, 
173; Family Bible register, 
184; the latter days of 
William Burns, 174 


CAMPBELL, Mary, 200; the 
Episode Theory, 200; Mary 
Campbell of Dundonald, 
202; her character, as re- 
vealed by the records of Dun- 
donald kirk-session, 203; 
Richmond’s ‘‘Mary Camp- 
bell,” 2x0; Mary Campbell of 
Dundonald and the ‘‘ Mary 
Campbell of Richmond” 
not identical with Burns's 
“Highland Mary,” 211; 
Mary in Henley, 200; 
“Mary in Heaven,” 213; 
Highland Mary nota ‘‘light- 
skirts,” 226 

“Commonplace Book,” began 
by the poet, 114 

Communion refreshments, 


59 

‘* Compliment, A,” verses by 
Tait, 150 

‘* Court of Equity,” 218 
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Courtship in the time of Burns, 
13, 52 

Crime and its penalties in 
Burns's day, 63 

Cunningham, Allan, describes 
the poet, 70 

Customs at table in harvest 
time, 66 


DANCING-SCHOOL, Burns at- 
tends a, 18; his father’s 
views on dancing-schools, 
18 


Dandy, vanity of the, in 
Burns, 15 
Debt abhorred by Burns, 


113 ; at the last overwhelmed 
by what he abhorred as hell, 
113 
Dietary of the people, 64 
Drinking, hard, considered a 
sign of manliness, 64 


EARNINGS of outside workers, 
66 

Education of his children, 
William Burns and the, 168 

Episode Theory, 200 

‘Equity, Court of,” 218 

Eternal life, Burns on, 175 


FAILE Monastery, 50; lines 
quoted from Allan Ramsay’s 
‘‘ Evergreen,” 50 

Fair, Holy, described by 
Burns, 59 
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Fall of Burns, 94 

Family, Burns,as®readers, 9 

Findlay, James, who trained 
Burns in the Excise, 32 

Fleming, Agnes, of Calcothill, 
the subject of ‘‘ My Nannie, 
O!" 45 

Freemasonry and the career 
of Burns, 11, 73, 79, 109, 


193 


‘ 


GARDNER, Jean, a member of 
the Buchanite sect, to whom 
the poet was attached for a 
time, 93 

Geometry studied by Burns, 3 

Glover, Jean, 93; an immoral 
woman, yet withal composer 
of ‘‘O’er the moor amang 
the heather,” 92 

Grieve, James, of Boghead, 
not a congenial soul, and 
Burns writes epitaph upon 
him, 32 


“ FANDSOME Nell,” Burns’s 
first composition, 115 

Hard drinking considered a 
sign of manliness, 64 

Harvest time, in, customs at 
table, 66 

Hazlitt considered ‘‘ Mary 
Morison” the most exquisite 
of all Burns’s love songs, 
241 

Heckler, Burns's life as a; 
described, 77 


INDEX 


Hecklers noted as a class for 
their knowledge, political 
enthusiasm, religious hetero- 
doxies, rough manners, 
broad language, fits of lazi- 


“ness, fits of diligence, and 


spells of dissipation, 79 

“ Highland Lassie, O!” 231 

Highland Mary, 213; the 
Episode Theory, 200; char- 
acter of Highland Mary 
defended, 232 

Holy Fair described by Burns, 


59 
Hood, William, celebrated in 
epitaph by the poet, 32 


IRVINE, a fateful town to 
Burns, 83; description of 
the town in the time of the 
poet, 84; scene of the fall 
of Burns, too 


‘‘ JOHN Barleycorn,” 108 


KILBAGIE whisky drunk in 
Burns's time cost one penny 
per gill, 24 

Kirkoswald, where Burns 
learnt surveying, 3 ; a smug- 
gling district where he learnt 
to fill his glass, 4; here he 
meets Peggy Thomson, 4; 
finds here the originals of 
‘“Tam O' Shanter” and his 
ain wife Kate, 5; finds time 
here to read the works of 
Thomson and Shenstone, 5 


INDEX 


Lasour, hours of, in Burns's 
day, 66 

Lees, John, of Tarbolton, 
‘fasks out” young women 
for Burns, 13 

Litigation, three years of, 134 

Lochlea sequestration, 135 

“ Lochly, Burns in,’’ verses by 
Tait, 146 

Love, illicit, spoken of with 
levity by Richard Brown, 
friend of the poet, 99 


‘*MAILIE, Poor, The Death, 
and Dying Words of,” in- 
spired by the poet’s pet 
ewe, 69 : 

Mankind, study of, a joy to 
the poet, 112 

‘Mary in Heaven, To,” 231 

Mary in Henley, 200 

‘‘ Mary Morison,” said to be 
written on Ellison Begbie, 
but without convincing rea- 
son, 108; considered by 
Hazlitt the most exquisite 
of all Burns’s love songs, 241 

M‘Lure, David, merchant in 
Ayr, 137; service copy of 
petition against William 
Burns for warrant of seques- 
tration, 138; list of articles 
sequestrated, 142 ; replies of 
M‘Lure to the answers of 
Burns, 143 

Montgomery Castle, 237 

Muir, William, a close friend 
of the Burns family, 25; 
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Jean Armour stays at Tar- 
bolton Mill, 193 

Murdoch, John, letter of Burns 
to, 111 

‘“My Nannie, O,” said to 
refer to Ellison Begbie— 
evidence doubtful, 42 


‘‘NELL, Handsome,” the 
poet’s first composition, 115 
Nevin, William, 6 


“(O’ER the Moor amang the 
Heather,” composed by 
Jean Glover ; interesting ac- 
count of this gifted strumpet 
and thief, 93 


PAIsLEy, Saunders Tait in, 
130 
Paton, Betty, the ‘‘ Paitrick,”’ 


Peden, Rev. Alexander, 27 

Penalties of crime in the time 
of Burns, 63 

Pennystone playing, Tait's 
fondness for, 133 

Poesy, huge gift of, possessed 
by Burns, 21 

“Potatoes, In Praise of,” 
verses by Saunders Tait, 65 

Potato in the stages of ex- 
perimental cooking, 65 

Potato, modes of cooking, de- 
scribed by Tait, 65 

“ Prayer for Mary,” 228 
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RAILLERY and wit of Burns, 
74 

Rankine, Anne, 111 

Rankine, John, of Adamhill, 
a boon companion of Burns, 
32; his stories, 33 

Rat killed, pet of Saunders 
Tait, 133 

Refreshments, communion, 59 

Rockings, 56 , 

“‘Ronalds of the Bennals,” 14 


SCOTLAND, starving in 1782, 
162 

Sillar, David, 26, 116; Sillar 
and Tait, 176; ‘'Sillar and 
Tait; or, Tit for Tat,” a 
fescennine poem, 177 

Slavery in Scotland, 63 

Sociability of Burns, 9 

Steveith Isabella, incident cele- 
brated in caustic song, ‘O, 
Tibbie, I hae seen the Day,” 
II 


TABLECLOTHS not in use, 66 
Tait, Saunders, the ‘T'arbol- 
* ton poet-laureate, antagonist 
. of Burns, 117; lampoons 
Robert Burns, 123; Tait de- 
scribed in ‘‘ Contemporaries 
of Burns,” 124; notice in 
“Kay’s Edinburgh Por- 
traits,” 127; virulent dislike 
to the poet and his father, 
196; poems published jn 
1790 at Paisley, 129; his 


INDEX 


pet rat killed, 133; ‘‘ Burns 
in his Infancy,” 123; ‘‘ Burns 
in Lochly,” 146; ‘* A Jour- 
ney to Destruction,” 148; 
‘‘A Compliment,” 150; 
“Tit for Tat,” a fescennine 
poem, 177; ‘‘ Burns’s Hen 
Clockin’ in Mauchline,” 190; 
“‘ Answer to Plotcock,” 194; 
had Tait written a prose ac- 
count of the conduct, habits, 
and characteristics of Burns, 
greater service would have 
been done the world than 
by his poems, 198; enlists 
in the West Lowland Fen- 
cibles, 127 
Tarbolton, a unique poetical 
arena, 122 
Tarbolton, Burns’s most event- 
ful years spent in, 2 
Tarbolton for dominies, 3r 
Tarbolton in the time of Burns, 
I 
Tarbolton parish, life in, 46 
Thomson, Peggy, 4 
Tirades against Burns by 
Saunders Tait, 123, 146, 
148, 150, 177, 190, 194 
“Tit for Tat,” fescennine 
verses by Tait, 177 


VIOLIN practised by Robert 
Burns, 106 


‘“‘ WILL ye go to the Indies 
my Mary?” 207 


INDEX 


Wilson, Jobn (‘‘ Death and 
Dr. Hornbook’’),28; quarrel 
with Dr. Wodrow, 3¢ 

Winter, Burns’s delight in the 
season of, ror 

Wodrow, Rev. Dr., 25 

Women, Burns's characterisa- 
tion of, ruthlessly truthful, 
228 
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Workers, outside, earnings of, 
66 


“Yon Wild, Mossy Moun- 
tains,” 248; written in 
celebration of visit to High- 
land Mary at Dunoon, 
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GIFT OF THE NIGHT 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By DAVID LOWE 
With Twelve Drawings by ALEC WEBSTER 


LITERARY NOTICES 


‘* An interesting publication . . . and that of more than 
average merit. There is a good deal of thought in the 
verses, which are tuned with skill and delicacy. ‘The 
Deid’s Last Day at Hame’ is a gem in its way. The whole 
poem ought to be quoted to do justice to the restraint and 
beauty of the workmanship. ... A feature of the book is 
the illustrative work by Mr. Alec Webster, who has con- 
tributed twelve drawings finely decorative in character.” 
—Daily Record, 


‘*Mr. David Lowe’s dainty little book of poems, ‘ Gift 
of the Night’ will be keenly enjoyed by all lovers of poetry. 
The thought, which is invariably pure and stimulating, is 
always beautifully, and sometimes tersely and powerfully 
set forth. Mr. Lowe has every credit in his work, and 
the illustrations by Alec Webster enhance the beauty of the 
book.” — The People’s Journal, 
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Literary Notices of Mr. Lowe's Works. 


‘© As in the ancient days, so now, the cold North pours 
forth her tender singers. ‘A Gift of the Night’ is presented 
to us by David Lowe. His young and eager spirit has been 
moved by the old divine mysteries of the seasons, the soul 
of man, and the heart of woman ssof time and eternity, of 
beauty and its mutability ; of the pride of life and its futility. 
Somewhat uncertainly he may now and then sing, but his 
courage and sincerity and his delicate perception of spiritual 
truth carry him far and high.’—D, PITKETHLYy in 7he 
Morning Leader, 


‘* ¢ Gift of the Night, and Other Poems,’ by David Lowe, 
is a little volume of far more than average merit... . Mr, 
Lowe will doubtless obtain audience fit, if few. He has 
insight, and has carefully cultivated his powers of expres- 
sion. He hasalso wide human sympathies. Taking it over 
all, this book is one upon which we can congratulate Mr. 
Lowe, from whom we shall be glad to hear again.” — Glasgow 
Evening Times. 


“In this clever and promising first book of verse by a 
local bard we have something of John Davidson’s eager, 
strenuous, slightly morbid temperament in ‘ Uprising,’ an 
ifmpression of old fighting Scotland, and ‘ The Deid’s Last 
Dayat Hame.’ The author wields a more respectable Doric 
pen than most we see exercised by the Scots writers of the 
day. . . . The impression left by the volume as a whole is 
one most creditable to the author. The verses are for the 
most part the expression of intense feeling; they are not 
the mechanical performances of the ballad-monger who says, 
‘Come now, I will make a poem. What shall it be about?’ 
and in the field of pure lyric Mr. Lowe is capable of notable 
things. His volume is charming in its get up, and the twelve 
illustrations by Mr. Alec Webster enhance its artistic 
attractions.” —NEIL MunRo in Glasgow Evening News. 
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Literary Notices of Mr. Lowe's Works. 


“Tt is not often that a book made up of poems partly in the 
standard literary English and partly in the Scottish dialect 
has to be charged with over refinement. . . . Sweetly turned 
and graceful. . . . They have a certain dignity and eleva- 
tion of their own. . . . A book interesting to a serious lover 
of poetry.” —The Scotsman, 


“6 David Lowe’s book has some excellent work in it.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘¢, . , Evident poetic ability.” —Glasgow Herald. 
‘©. . , He has a genuine lyrical impulse.”— Zhe Critic. 


“Mr. Lowe is essentially a man with the poetic tempera- 
ment. Everything he writes is more or less tinged with the 
spirit of romance and beauty. The strong, beautiful form 
of the poems gives them peculiar distinction. ‘To my 
Times’ has a splendid ring, and will strike hard the 
‘cultured’ reader, who takes up this book merely to kill 
a passing hour. David Lowe has a true poet’s genius, and 
in writing this book he has done a great service to art.” 
—Commonwealth (New York). 


‘A dainty little collection of lyrics . . . the charm of 
true healthy sentiment and melodious rhythm.”—Scottesh 


Review. 
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A SCOTS WANDERJAHRE 


By DAVID; LOWE 


frontispiece by ALEC WEBSTER 


LITERARY NOTICES 


“ MR) Lowe does not weary with historical data ; he does 
not gush, and his modest journeyings are detailed with the 
eye of a love of nature and humanity. He is always en- 
tertaining . . . he shows keen observation. One of the 
best articles in the work is that on ‘The Books Robert 
Burns Read.’ ”—Glasgow Lvening Times. 


. 


“*. . . Unquestionably the subjects he finds in the county 


of Dumfries are treated with a spirit and skill which show 
proofs of admirable journeywork. He gives to old times, 
old themes, old scenes, old tales, and old personalities 
touches and flashes of freshness which will go far to com- 
mend his book, as we heartily do, to lovers of the south- 
west and its splendid landscapes and historic notabilities 
—Burns, Carlyle, Admirable Crichton, and many others,” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
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Literary Notices of Mr. Lowes Works. 


“‘. , . Always gracefully writtenand healthy in senti- 
ment, and they cannot but please a reader who knows the 
charm of a walk or drive about the Border Counties.” 
— Scotsman. 


‘‘Tt is impossible to dip into any part of it without find- 
ing the evidence of a serene and poetical individuality, some- 
what whimsical, often deliberately wrong-headed, as the 
saying goes, but always interesting and suggestive. A 
gentle irony is one of the author’s gifts. Mr. Lowe is to be 
congratulated on a piece of artistic and original work, 
valuable as much from its promise as for its performance.” 
—Neit Munro, Author of ‘Gilian the Dreamer,” in the 
Glasgow Evening News. 


“¢A Scots Wanderjahre’ is a delightful little volume 
replete with good things, good sense, good feeling, and 
touched on every page with most excellent fancy. There is 
throughout a perception of the subtle harmonies of nature 
which is given only to the true poet to discern. . . . I shall 
be disappointed if, with reinvigorated health, he do not ere 
long take his place as a Scots Master-builder in the world 
of letters. ... 1 have read ‘A Scots Wanderjahre’ with 
unaffected pleasure. It bears the impress of sincerity, and 
not merely of a clear but a beautiful soul on every page. 
If I had my way, I would commandeer the author to visit 
every county and hamlet in broad Scotland to make similar 
notes and comments. And what is more, I believe that, 
even in these sordid Mammonite days, it would, ‘ pay, pay, 
pay.’”—J. Morrison Davipson, author of ‘‘The Old 
Order and the New,” “‘ Let there be Light,” ‘Annals of 
Toil,” &c., &c. 


‘“‘ Within the scope of its two hundred pages there is 
much to delight, to edify, and to encourage. The author 
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possessing ‘that inner eye which is the bliss of solitude,’ 
invests the most commonplace persons and things with a 
glow of romantic interest. Added to the charm of matter, 
Mr. Lowe has a grace of style that makes his book pleasant 
reading. . . . Quotations might be multiplied, and even then 
we should only have been able to convey a faint idea of the 
charm of ‘A Scots Wanderjahre.’ It is a book to read 
in a whirl of delight, and to return to again and again to 
appreciate its beauties. A chapter entitled ‘The Books 
Robert Burns Read,” seems, like one or two others, lack- 
ing in connection with the rest of the book ; but this par- 
ticular disquisition is a most valuable and exhaustive one, 
testifying to great research and sympathetic insight.”— 
New Zealand Mail. 


‘“*. . . He has the true stuff of the essayist in him... . 
He is altogether of a rougher and a more masculine class 
than the conventional essayist... . And the first essay, 
on ‘THe Pleasures of Decay,’ is as clever a fantasia as 
we have seen for some time.”-—Spectator, 
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A MAN OF LEISURE 
(A PLAY IN THREE ACTS) 


By DAVID LOWE 


LITERARY NOTICES 


“‘In these declining days of dramatic genius, a play in 
which reasonable interest is to be found, coupled with real 
humour, is a refreshing find, and none will be disappointed 
who get ‘A Man of Leisure,’ by Mr. David Lowe. Every 
scene of the play abounds in good things. . . . I heartily 
congratulate Mr. David Lowe, his readers, and the audience 
that is lucky enough to see this play really well acted some 
day.” — Weekly Times and Echo. 


“TY have read ‘A Man of Leisure’ with a great deal of 
pleasure. It is fullofgood things. . . . A remarkable work. 
The old Scotsman’s character is fine, also Ogilvie, and the 
whole atmosphere is beautiful.” —Mr. WILLIAM MOLLISON 
(the well-known actor). 


‘¢« A Man of Leisure’ is interesting reading, especially 
when Ogilvie soliloquises on things in general and life in 
particular, Mr. Lowe gives evidence of a sense of the 
fitness of words, and he can also coin a phrase pregnant 
with thought. His reflections on religion, on love, on life, 
are original and striking. An unobtrusive strain of humour 
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brightens the book, and we could have spent more time 
with the coterie of Bohemians, whose conversation sparkles.” 
— Glasgow Evening Times. 


“There is an old-world flavour about it all, and though 
the plot is slight, the characters are well drawn. Duguid, 
the old servant, is cleverly conceived. He speaks in 
‘guid braid Scots,’ the decay of which has recently been 
lamented, and he speaks with a shrewd native wit and skill 
in repartee which are racy of the soil. Robert Ogilvie, 
the man of leisure, is a capital character, but Duguid’s 
humorous sallies and bits of rustic philosophy are what will 
please the reader most.”—Zdinburgh Evening News. 


‘* The author of this little book writes with freshness both 
of thought and style. The dialect is admirably managed. 
The character of Duguid, a humble farm servant, is specially 
realistic and will suggest a familiar figure to many a reader, 
The play is a contribution of considerable importance to 
Scottish literature, from the fact of the healthy freshness 
with which it is conceived and the artistic neatness with 
which it is written."—Dundee Courier. 


“‘From the author of ‘Gift of the Night,’ and ‘A Scots 
Wanderjahre’ one expects something in the way of literature 
considerably above the average. Mr. Lowe has a knack 
.of keeping his pages bright. Flashes of clever sentiment 
shine out from them. . . . We heartily commend this play 
‘to our readers.” —FPaisley Daily Express. 


** With so many rubbishy plays being produced at present, 
room could be found with advantage for ‘A Man of Leisure’ 
.. .—Ayr Advertiser, 


“It is to the credit of the author that with such simple 
everyday-life elements he has evolved a pleasant and attrac- 
tive play.”"—Kilmarnock Herald, 
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‘Mr, Lowe turns now to the dramatic form of composi- 
tion, for which he evinces the possession of some valuable 
qualities.” —Mewcastle Daily Journal. 


“Tts plot and characterisation are excellent.” —St. Andrew. 


“Tt is not only a play : it is real, vigorous, living literature. 
It is a genuine piece of life, skilfully framed in high art.”— 
Northern Weekly. 


“‘Tts literary qualities are exceptionally good. . . . The 
plot of this Scots idyll is exceedingly interesting; the 
characters are fresh, living, and attractive, and there are 
situations that prove Mr. Lowe has the right dramatic 
instinct.” — Glasgow Evening News. 


*** A Man of Leisure’ makes most excellent reading, and 
is far more entertaining than 90 per cent. of our modern 
novels. . . . Throughout the play are some felicitous verses, 
including a graceful love-song.”—The Scottish Co-operator. 


“In ‘A Man of Leisure’ Mr. David Lowe has made a 
palpable hit. To speak for ourselves, at least, the reading 
of it has been a source of great pleasure and no small amuse- 
ment. . . . Some of the characters are too philosophical, and 
a good deal of what they say would probably go over the 
heads of the great majority of an ordinary audience; and 
there is nothing the ordinary man dislikes more than to feel 
that a speaker has got beyond him. He is so accustomed in 
these days to imagine that what he doesn’t know is not worth 
knowing ; that it hurts his self-conceit to realise, even for a 
moment, that there are regions of the intellect his feet have 
never trod, and he loses all interest at once. We are not 
condemning the characters—far from it. Duguid, the old 
servant on Christopher Gray’s farm, is a perfect gem, and his 
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quick repartee would hugely delight the average playgoer. 
- . . The plot is extremely well worked out; it is a some- 
what tangled skein, but it is most skilfully unravelled, and 
Mr. David Lowe must be congratulated on the success he 
has here achieved in the dramatic‘field. He has already, in 
no small degree, distinguished himself as an essayist and as 
a poet, and anything that comes from his pen is now practi- 
cally assured a most hearty welcome. ‘A Man of Leisure,’ 
if slightly pruned, as we have suggested, and properly staged, 
could not fail to delight any intelligent audience.” —A berdeen 
Daily Journal, 


“He has humour and imagination. . . .”—Birmingham 
Gazette. 


‘*Mr. Lowe's little volume is thoroughly readable and 
dramatic. . . . There is no lack of variety in the skilfully- 
unravelled tale. Nor are the characters less varied than 
the sgenes; but there can be no question that Duguid, 
Gray’s servant, is the most interesting and best drawn of 
all. He takes our fancy from the very first words of the 
drama, and his dry Scots humour is a constant relief from 
some of the more tragic and pathetic parts of the play... . 
“We cannot do better than quote the words of Bruyére, which 
form a high standard, but we gladly recognise that ‘A Man 
of Leisure’ comes up to it.”—Literary World. 


\ “Tt isa sort of prose pastoral, this, with a colouring of 
poetic sentiment, that Mr. Lowe, who is equally deft in 
prose productionand in the making of verse, has written. . . . 
One reads the play not only for its story but for the sen- 
tences that sparkle in it.” —Dumfries and Galloway Standard. 


‘*We think it would act well: it is certainly better than 
most of the plays now being performed in the theatres of 
Great Britain.” —Wew Age. 
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*¢Tt is a conscientious piece of work. Mr. Lowe has wit, 
humour, and poetic feeling; and he has command of a 
vigorous and stately English. His play makes most agree- 
able reading.”-—Mewcastle Daily Chronicle. 


‘Tt is throughout a fine, uplifting play, characterised by the 
wholesomeness common to all Lowe’s work. There is a 
good deal of quiet humour in the play, as well as of pathos. 
Whether there is sufficient ‘action’ to assure its success 
upon the stage remains to be seen, but it is certainly a fine 
literary effort.”--The Comrade (New York). 


‘A new work by Mr. David Lowe, author of ‘A Scots 
Wanderjahre,’ shows another side of an interesting literary 
personality. Mr. Lowe has exhibited remarkable gifts as 
a poet and an essayist, and now he appears as a playwright. 
.. .» To the reader ‘A Man of Leisure’ will appeal 
because of its human interest and the poetic strain which 
runs through it all.”—Glasgow Record and Mail. 


‘* , , Rich in touches of poetic feeling and with witty 
and humorous sayings. It makes capital fireside reading, 
and fairly realises Bruyére’s saying—‘ When a book raises your 
spirit and inspires you with noble and courageous feelings, 
seek for no other rule to judge the work by; it is good, and 
made by a good workman.’”-—Glasgow Herald. 


‘‘Duguid is a creation, and his speeches are litera- 
ture.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


”? 


‘Reads well, and shows good characterisation .. .”— 
Manchester Courter. 
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